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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VOTE in the French Chamber which our readers will see 

in the daily papers of this morning (Saturday) will greatly 
affect the future of France. The Committee to which 
the Bill for transferring appeals from the Criminal 
Chamber to the whole Court of Cassation, of which that 
Chamber forms a division, was submitted have reported unani- 
mously against the Bill as needless. and inexpedient. They 
find the charges against the Judges simply inane. Neverthe- 
less, M. Dupuy, who is probably bound by some promise to 
the soldiers, intends to proceed with his Bill, and on Wednes- 
day the division was fixed for Friday evening. If M. Dupuy 
obtains a majority, as we think he will, the Chamber 
will have consented to pack the highest Court rather 
than it should pass an unpopular verdict, and the very 
foundation of justice in France will be removed. No one 
is safe if the Legislature interferes with the Courts to 
secure conviction for a humble Captain. On the other hand, 
if the Bill is rejected M. Dupuy must resign, and there will 
be chaos. It is argued that he might remain and accept 
defeat as an unimportant incident, but that is nonsense. The 
Chamber by such a vote will have accused him of selling 
justice for political security, and if the Deputies are not base 
enough to condone that, his moral authority over them will 
be destroyed. 


The Report of the Committee presented to the Chamber on 
Thursday is a scathing rebuke in perfect literary form of the 
malignant accusations directed against the Criminal Division 
of the Court of Cassation. They are proved to be based on 
the ridiculous gossip of servants and spies, strengthened by 
the angry guesses of the Staff and the malice of M. de 
Beaurepaire. In many instances the Judges are charged 
with doing their strict duty, as, for instance, when they 
cross-questioned officers in order, if possible, to reconcile their 
statements with proved facts. The Committee, therefore, 
condemn M. Dupuy’s Bill in toto, and ask whether the intro- 
duction of it is not a breach of the principle which separates 
the jadicial from the legislative power. We canrot, of 
course, condense so extensive a document, which, if France 
were in a sane mood, would extinguish the Dreyfus case in a 
Hood of ridicule; but we must quote one most characteristic 
incident. M. Loew, the President of the Criminal Division, 
was accused of choosing M. Bard as reporter on account of 
his sympathies. I chose him, retorts the Judge, in my fall 
right, “because he was unmarried, and, therefore, less sus- 
ceptible through wife and children of the invectives and 
threats of death uttered by certain organs of the Press.” The 
horrible welter of fear.and menace in which France now lies 
is painted in that single sentence. 





The insurgent Filipinos have struck their stroke, and have, 
as an army, been smashed. The leaders had gathered some 
thirty thousand men of sorts, including some Spanish 
artillerists, and a great many Ygorotes, savages armed with 
bows and arrows, and on Sunday night opened a fierce attack 
on the American lines, operating all round the head of the 
Bay of Manila over a distance of seventeen miles. The 
Americans, thirteen thousand in number, though taken by 
surprise, responded by a tremendous fusillade, and firing was 
kept up on both sides through the night. With daylight the 
Americans advanced, and supported on their flanks by heavy 
firing from the fleet, drove the enemy back, carried the villages 
to which they retired, and only paused when the Filipinos had 
been driven six miles from the shore. The natives fought 
fairly well, though they tortured and mutilated one or two 
officers who had fallen wounded into their hands; but they 
could not stand up against the Americans. The latter lost 
only two hundred and fifty men, while the Filipinos lost 
four thousand in killed and wounded, and five thousand 
prisoners,—the latter a most satisfactory feature in the 
engagement. No further attack in force has been reported, 
and the Filipinos in Manila declare that they are utterly 
defeated. Orders have been issued to clear the neighbourhood 
of Manila “without excessive severity,” and to capture the 
insurgents’ second stronghold,—Iloilo, in the island of 
Panay. It is probable that the enemy, dismayed by the 
artillery, of which they had no previous experience, will 
dissolve, part submitting, part trying their fortune in bush 
war fare. 


The Americans believe, probably on good evidence, though 
the Filipino agents deny, that the time of the attack was 
fixed by a telegram from Agoncillo, Aguinaldo’s agent in 
Washington, with the view of influencing the Senate’s votes. 
If so, he is a blunderer. The vote was doubtful till the 
attack, but on receiving news that the flag had been fired 
on six Senators abstained from voting, and two changed 
sides, the final vote, with ninety Senators in Washington, 
being fifty-seven to twenty-seven. This shows the necessary 
two-thirds ‘majority, and the Treaty with Spain is therefore 
ratified. The House of Representatives has at the same time 
passed the vote of £4,000,000 sterling to. be paid for the 
Philippines, and nothing is now wanting but ratification by 
the Cortes, which will not be delayed. President McKinley 
still hesitates a little to act without this, but reinforcements 
have been sent to Manila, and orders to crush the enemy» 
but the Generals await instructions as to the formation of a new 
Government. The islands, however, now belong to the United 
States, and till they frankly submit—and we trust for a cen- 
tury lon ger—they will be governed from above, the Americans 
being now pledged to take up their share of the “ white man’s 
burden.” 


The Royal Family has sustained a blow this week in the 
death from brain disease of Prince Alfred, the only son of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and heir-apparent of the Prin- 
cipality. He was twenty-four years old. He has always been 
a delicate lad, and of late his health has given cause for 
anxiety, which, as it now appears, was too well founded. As 
the next heir, the Prince of Wales, has renounced the succes- 
sion for himself and his descendants, the throne will fall, in 
the natural course of events, to the Duke of Connaught, who 
thus becomes, to a certain extent, ineligible for the British 
Command-in-Chief. It is argued that he will, therefore, 
renounce the succession in favour of his son, but that is more 
than doubtful. To all members of the dynastic families the 
possession of a throne is as attractive as an inheritance is to 
the bourgeoisie, and both the Duke and the Duchess of 
Connaught spring from a princely German stock. Saxe. 
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Coburg-Gotha, too, though it is not large—the two duchies 
cover between them seven hundred and fifty-seven English 
square miles, and contain nearly two hundred thousand 
people—is a pleasant place to rule. Great men are not 
bullied by newspapers in Germany as they are in England. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times continues to regard 
the possibility of a large German secession from the Roman 
Church as perfectly serious. Six persons, he says, at Linz, in 
Upper Austria, publicly quitted Catholicism on Thursday, 
avowing as they did so that their change of faith was made 
on national grounds. The organ of the Pan-Germanic group 
thinks it worth while to explain to its readers that there is 
no legal obstacle to such a change, and declares that a 
number of intending converts are only waiting the signal of 
the party leaders. They have been irritated almost beyond 
bearing by the alliance between Rome and the Slavs, and 
as they have been greatly affected—like their kinsmen in 
Germany itself—by modern scepticism, the change will put 
no great strain upon their consciences. Thousands of 
Englishmen in Elizabeth’s reign must have quitted Catho- 
licism mainly from political motives. 


The German Emperor made a striking speech on Friday 
week at the annual dinner of the Brandenburg Diet. We 
have quoted the principal passages of the speech elsewhere, 
but we may mention here its general drift. The Emperor 
declared, in his usual half-poetic language, that he had been 
deeply impressed by his visit to Palestine, that he held 
strongly the orthodox belief of Christendom, and that on the 
Mount of Olives he had renewed his “military oath” to God to 
protect and organise the unity of Germany. Germany was a 
great oak, and the German Michael—not, apparently, the 
Archangel, but the soldier—must guard its growth with his 
sword bare. His Majesty threatened to extirpate “the 
vermin who gnaw its roots” —probabiy the Socialists, 
but possibly all guilty of Jlése-majesté—and told the 
following story. Shortly after ’71 the three paladins, 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon, dined together. The great 
Chancellor “said: —‘We have achieved all we fought, 
struggled, and suffered for. We stand on the pinnacle of all 
we ever dreamed of attaining. What more can we expect 
that will interest or inspire or stimulate us after what we 
have seen?’ There was a brief pause, and then the old 
Schlachtendenker (the thinker of battles, Moltke) suddenly 
said: ‘To see the tree grow.’ And profound silence reigned 
in the room.” By the way, has anybody ever seen anywhere 
any sentence known to have been uttered by Von Roon? He 
is always one of the German Triad, but he never says anything. 


On Monday the meeting of Liberal Members of the House 
of Commons to elect a successor to Sir William Harcourt 
ended, as had been expected, or rather arranged, in the 
unarimous choice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
leader in the Commons. Mr. John Ellis, at the beginning of 
the meeting, moved a resolution speeding the parting leader 
with complimentary words, but this did not satisfy Mr. 
Atherley Jones and the Harcourtite Liberals, and they 
accordingly proposed to add to the formal phrases of regret 
by the Liberal party, the words “ expresses its continued con- 
fidence in him.” This was carried unanimously, but it is to 
be noted that Mr. Atherley Jones’s speech was of a distinctly 
minatory character. He talked of Sir William Harcourt 
having to retire “in obedience to pressure from some quarter.” 
(We wonder whether any good was really done by never 
mentioning Lord Rosebery’s name, though, of course, every 
one knew that the fact behind all the verbiage and circumlocn- 
tion was his refusal ever to act again with Sir William 
Harcourt.) After Mr. Atherley Jones’s resolution had been 
passed, Sir Joseph Pease proposed, Mr. Channing seconded, 
and Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Labouchere 
supported, the proposal to make Sir Henry Oampbell- 
Bannerman leader. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech in reply, while 
both dignified and astute, was marked by a certain 
“clumsy grace” such as often distinguishes the successful 
House of Commons speaker. There was a ring, too, of 
something higher, something which shows that Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman represents our highest and best 
Parliamentary tradition, when he declared that he was 
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“above all things a loyal son of the House of Qom. 
mons,” and that he owed a duty to that Assembly as wel] 
as to his own party and his own conscience. “TI place before 
all interests, even the interest of the great historic party to 
which I am proud to belong, the maintenance and the 
advancement of the name and fame and power of the great 
Assembly to which we all belong.” There is nothing more 
wholesome or more vivifying for a political institution than 
esprit de corps infused with a touch of passion, and we 
are heartily glad to see it thus expressed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Henry ended his speech with a 
spirited and judicious exhortation to his followers to make 
the Opposition a reality, and to give the Government, not a 
violent or reckless Opposition, but one which was watchful, 
steady, active, and alert. On the whole, Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman’s start was distinctly a good one. It really seems 
possible that after all he may become, as we once suggested 
he would, the W. H. Smith of the Liberal party. 


The Queen’s Speech is never a very exciting document, but 
this year it is duller than usual. After a not very coherent 
series of comments on the events of the last six months, and 
appropriate references to Khartoum, Prince George, the 
murder of the Empress of Austria, the Ozar’s peace 
proposals, the West Indian hurricane, and the Indian 
plague, the Government express their intention to bring in 
Bills to deal with (1) the government of the Metropolis; (2) 
the formation of an Education Board for controlliog 
primary, secondary, and technical education; (3) private 
legislation in Scotland; (4) the parchase of their dwellings 
by the poorer classes; and (5) a number of minor ad. 
ministrative matters. It is not a sensational or heroic 
list, but none the worse for that, and it is to be hoped that it 
is short enough to prevent the necessity for that uvedifying 
slaughter of the innocents which usually takes place at the 
end of the Session. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Address was moved 
by the Duke of Bedford in a speech not only marked, as 
Lord Salisbury noted, by “the singular literary merit of its 
structure,” but by a sense of real statesmanship. Instead of 
repeating the conventional nonsense usually talked about 
China and Russia, he boldly declared that it was not 
reasonable to expect that Russia would refrain from taking 
the advantages due to her “ stupendous railway enterprise in 
Asiz,” and urged that we should recognise the fact that 
Russia must exercise a dominant influence over Northern 
China. Lord Kimberley, who followed the seconder, Lord 
Cawdor, made a regular Address-speech, criticising the con- 
duct of the Government point by point. He raised doubts 
as to whether the Soudan might not prove too great a strain 
on the British Army. There were dangers, too, inseparable 
from the occupation of a Mahommedan country by means of 
Mahommedan soldiers. No doubt there is always a certain 
danger of mutiny among negro troops, especially in peace. 
time, but Lord Kimberley does not seem to realise the 
advantage given to us by the reciprocal aversion that exists 
between the Fellahcen and the Soudanese troops. Lord 
Kimberley ended his speech with a not very conclusive 
criticism of the Government for the slowness with which the 
Powers had moved in Crete. 


Lord Salisbury’s reply was easy and good-tempered, as it 
well might be, for he had no awkward things to defend, and 
if he had been a man of a different temper of mind he might 
have indulged in a pwan of triumph over the successes of the 
Ministry. Lord Kimberley wanted to know what was to be 
our future policy in China. ‘If the noble Lord wants to know 
what is the destiny which is impending over China I will ask 
him to reveal to me what is going on in a certain palace im 
Pekin, and perhaps in a certain island within that palace, 
The future of China does not lie in our hands. It still is in 
the hands of the governing powers of China.” Meantime the 
Government would do the best it could for British interests 
under the varying circumstances. There had, at any rate, been 
no want of success on the part of the Government. “I believe 
if you carefully examine it you will find that during the past 
year the advantages which this country has gained in China 
are not only greater than have been gained in a similar time 
before, but are also greater comparatively than have fallen to 
the lot of any other country ; and with that we must be satis- 
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fied” Lord Salisbury would say nothing in detail as to the 
agreement with Germany, but he clearly indicated that an 
important agreement had been arrived at, and that it tended 
to promote the friendship of the two nations. 


In the Commons the debate on the Address gave Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman his first opportunity of speaking 
as leader of the Opposition. In many ways his speech was 
a success, for it showed vigour and humour, both excellent 
qualities in debate. Sir Henry, however, should avoid build- 
ing arguments or accusations on a foundation of paradox, 
for such structures always fall to pieces, and may bury the 
builder in the ruins, For example, this is the way in which 
he explained the manner in which the Opposition rallied to 
the side of the Government in regard to Fashoda. “In 
wy opinion, it was not a demonstration against France at all, 
but ademonstration of protest against the manner in which 
the Government had, during two or three years, conducted 
our foreign relations and dealt with our interests during that 
time.” One cannot, of course, meet such a paradox with 
argument; but it gave an opportunity for a dialectical 
pummelling which so skilful a debater as Mr. Balfour was 
quick to seize. After exhorting the Government to come to 
an agreement with Russia, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
dealt with home politics. He twitted the Government with 
their failure to touch old-age pensions, and warned them that 
if they attempted to injure or destroy the London County 
Council, they would meet with a most vigorous resistance. 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was an extremely skilful piece of 
debating, but contained no special announcement of policy, 
except the definite declaration that the Governmert intend 
to deal with old-age pensions before they go to the country. 
There was a great deal of sound sense, also, in his appeal that 
a policy should be judged as a whole, and not by snippets. 
“The man who thinks the Government either vigorous or 
weak, either determined or inconsistent, as he reads a favour- 
able or unfavourable telegram in the morning’s newspaper is 
really not giving himself a chance.” As to the grant of 
Chinese concessions, Mr. Balfour made a remark of real 
moment. We had got plenty of concessions. “I have always 
looked with a little fear upon these enormous concessions and 
upon those great financial enterprises to which they necessarily 
give birth. I hope and believe that no abuse will occur in 
connection with the vast concessions which have been 
obtained in China, but that they will strain the financial 
resources of this country to carry them into effect I have no 
doubt whatever.” That is a much needed warning. On the 
strength of these Chinese concessions the British investor will 
be induced to part with many millions of his hardly earned 
money. How much of it, we wonder, will even pay 1 per cent. ? 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett moved an amendment to the 
Address on Wednesday afternoon committing the Govern- 
ment to “early and effective measures” for the mainte- 
nance of the territorial independence of the Chinese Empire, 
and especially of the province of Manchuria. Sir E. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett’s speech, prefaced by some irrelevant eulogy 
of the Sultan, elicited strong condemnation from its seconder, 
while Mr. Yerburgh “dissociated himself absolutely” from 
a policy which would certainly involve us in war with 
Russia, with whom he personally was in favour of coming 
to an understanding. Mr. Brodrick defended the Govern- 
ment from the charge of inconsistency on the ground that 
the Resolution of March, 1898, was of an academic character, 
while this was a direct guarantee; and he evoked general 
cheers by observing that he did not believe that the main- 
teuance of our trade and the realisation of our aspirations 
were advanced by gibbeting any Power, or speaking of any 
Power with jealousy, and almost hatred, in that Honse. 
Reviewing the concessions and privileges acquired since 
January, 1898, he found steady progress in all directions ; 
and in view of two thousand eight hundred miles of rail- 
ways granted to British concessionaires, and involving ex- 
penditure of some twenty millions sterling, he could not 
endorse the charge that we had been squeezed out of China 
in matters of British industry and capital. Sir Edward 
Grey followed in a temperate speech, his most effective 
criticism being aimed at Lord Salisbury’s estimate of the 
value of Wei-hai-wei as an evidence of the moral support 
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we gave to China: “The moral support had taken the form 
of a revolution at Pekin, and the deposition of the Emperor 
of China.” For the rest, he held that the great object of 
our policy should be to secure an understanding with Russia. 
Altogether, the debate afforded welcome proof that the 
House has recovered from the “academic” aberration of 
March, 1898. 


On Thursday, in the House of Lords, the Bishop of 
Winchester opened a debate on the Church by a very 
striking speech, in which he showed how unfair and untrue 
was the accusation that the Bishops had deliberately used 
their veto to prevent prosecutions, and so to protect the 
Ritualists in illegal acts. There were only three cases in 
which Bishops now living had vetoed prosecutions. In 
answer to this, however, Lord Kinnaird stated that there 
were twenty-one instances of veto since 1854. Lord Kimberley, 
who intervened in the debate, did not say anything very 
remarkable, though he let drop the obiter dictum that “the 
Church of England is not a Congregational Church.” That. 
in a certain sense, is true no doubt, but surely it should not be 
insisted on too strongly by those who desire, and very rightly, 
to protect the rights of the laity. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury closed the discussion by a speech that should imspire 
confidence in all fair-minded men. He denied the alleged 
connection between Romanism and Ritualism. The present 
agitation was based upon the notion that there was a great 
deal of Romanism in the Church. He had taken great 
trouble to ascertain the facts, and he believed that “the 
amount of anything like Romanism is exceedingly small.” 
The Archbishop ended his speech by a declaration of his 
determination that the rights of the laity should be respected 
and regarded. . 


The debate (begun on Wednesday and continued on 
Thursday) on Mr. Samuel Smith’s amendment to the Address 
praying that, in view of the lawlessness in the Church, 
“some legislative steps should be taken to secure obedience 
to the law,” ended in a great triumph for the cause of 
moderation and good-sense. The amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 132, only 89 Members being found willing to 
vote for even this attenuated declaration of war, while 22 
opposed it. The private Member speeches in the debate were 
not remarkable—exeept that made by Mr. Birrell—but 
Mr. Balfour closed the discussion in a speech of very 
great power,—a speech which held the balance exactly 
true. Mr. Balfour expressed an absolute determination 
to maintain the comprehensive character of the Church of 
England against all attempts to narrow it. He had also the 
courage to say in plain terms that he trusted the Bishops, 
and that he believed that they could and would do their duty. 
It is with the most intense satisfaction that we note Mr. Bal- 
four’s clear and frank declaration in regard to the confes- 
sional. No greater calamity, he declared, could happen to 
this country than that the practice of private confession 
should become general among the laity. But though we hold 
that view with as profound a conviction as Mr. Balfour, we 
are no more willing than is he to make it a ground for “ heady ” 
and intemperate measures, or for entering upon a course of 
action which shall differ but little from actual persecution. 


At the joint meeting of both Houses of Convocation and 
the House of Laymen at Westminster on Thursday, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made an important statement in 
regard to the working of the proposed Court of Archbishops 
for settling the interpretation of rubrics. Without pledging 
himself that there would not be ultimately any prosecutions, 
he was desirous to exhaust every means of avoiding that 
ultima ratio: accordingly, in future, in all disputed questions 
of ritual, ample opportunities would be offered to clergymen 
to argue their cases, either in person, or by counsel, or by 
experts, before the two Archbishops. Thatis to say, the Arch- 
bishop of York would sit as an assessor when a case came before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and vice versd. He was led to 
this decision by the conviction that it was no more than justice 
that in matters touching the conscience of many clergy, they 
should not be deprived of the opportunity of stating their 
doubts and difficulties before a Court which represented the 
Church and the Church alone. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_$—@—_—_—__ 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 
THE CHURCH. 


'N the present state of public opinion it is held to be the 
sign of a weak and vacillating spirit, and of a mind 
debilitated and obscured, to say anything in favour of 
a Bishop or an Archbishop. One is expected, if one 
desires a reputation for robustness and common-sense, to 
assume that whatever is done by Bishops and Archbishops 
is at the best inspired by a sort of time-serving timidity, 
or by asnivelling desire to cry “ Peace, peace,” when there 
is no peace. It is noticed that the Bishops do not. take 
the bold, straightforward, “ no-nonsense” line of Mr. Kensit 
and Sir William Harconrt, and it must therefore be clear 
to all unprejndiced minds that they are trying to run 
with the Ritualistic hare and to bunt with the Protestant 
hounds, and that such conduct is un-English, nay, 
unworthy even of Bishops,—who, as all the world knows, 
are essentially mean-spirited creatures. We fully realise 
that this is the feeling of all robust and “ no-nonsense ” men 
on this subject, and we are well aware that there is no more 
odious person than the spoil-sport who suggests that 
p:‘rhaps “the gentlemen involved” need, after all, not 
have it out in the back garden, but that the thing can be 
arranged if a little timeisallowed. It is, then, with a con- 
siderable sense of shamefacedness that we express the 
opinion that the Archbishop of Canterbury made a very 
wise and statesmanlike speech to Convocation, and venture 
the belief that if he and his colleagues on the Bench are 
given a reasonable amount of fair play they will be able 
to arrange things without a big fight. It is quite true 
that there was nothing spirited about the Archbishop's 
speech, and that he refrained, on the one hand, from 
calling the Protestant demonstrators at the Albert Hall 
“a dissenting rabble”—an omission which was kindly 
supplied by a pugnacious Canon in the body of the Hall 
—and, on the other, from denouncing the Ritualists as 
traitors or as faithless and disloyal men. Doubtless, the 
Archbishop showed himself an extremely poor-spirited 
person in thus “ cowering” behind a cloud of gentleness 
and moderation. He poured an emollient oil on the 
troubled waters when he might have used oil of vitriol, 
and so have awakened men to the true position and stung 
them into obedience and loyalty. 

Still, admitting that, Archbishop-like, he cowered and 
compromised, and did not show that straightforwardness 
and sincere and whole-souled zeal which Mr. Kensit or 
Sir William Harcourt would have shown under similar 
circumstances, we cannot help thinking that Dr. Temple’s 
address will do good. His proposal for hearing and 
deciding disputed points in matters of ritual seems to us 
to solve in a great measure one of the chief difficulties 
of the present moment. There are many Ritualistic 
clergymen who, while they are perfectly willing to obey 
the Bishops, declare that they cannot conscientiously obey 
the existing Courts because they hold them to be without 
a proper ecclesiastical sanction. Now we will at once say 
frankly that personally we do not sympathise in the very 
least with that view. We hold that a Court established byan 
Act of Parliament and commissioned solely by the Crown 
has sufficient sanction to try any cause. Parliament is the 
body in which the sovereign power now resides, and we hold 
the Sovereign to be “in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as 
civil,” supreme. We would go further, and say that a 
lay Judge, or body of lay Judges, when giving their 
solemn and unbiassed opinion as to the law of the Church 
and of the land in a spiritual cause may be as truly the 
mouthpiece of God as any Synod or Court of Bishops. 
But though we would not allow the ousting of the so-called 
secular authority, we fully realise that there are plenty of 
clergymen who most conscientiously hold a different view, 
and on their tender consciences we would put the least 
possible constraint. We are not of those who think that, 
though a Broad Churchman, an Evangelical, and, still 
more, an anti-vaccinator has a right to a conscience, a 
Ritualist must not be pampered with such a luxury. 
People seem to think that other people’s conscientious 
objections are oxly to be tolerated when they are in a sort 
of general agreement with our own. When they are 
founded on things we detest they are to be treated 





with very scant ceremony. No doubt there comes a point 
where, for the sake of an essential unity, even the tender 
conscience must be constrained; but do not constrain a 
man’s conscience in order to enforce obedience, if that 
obedience can be obtained in some other way. 


Now, it seems to us that the plan under which the two 
Archbishops sitting together propose to hear and determine 
disputed points in the matter of ritual will, in effect, go a 
long way to solve this difficulty. No loyal clergyman can 
deny the right of the Archbishops to pronounce an opinion, 
nor will his conscience, if he is a High Churchman and 
takes the high view of episcopal authority, urge him to 
disobey the decision. He will have voluntarily submitted 
the point to the Archbishops’ decision, and must abide by 
it. If, however, by any chance he should not do so, but 
should disobey the decision, it will then be possible for 
the Bishop of the diocese to proceed, or to allow proceed- 
ings, in the ordinary way, and without any fear of con- 
straining the conscience of a man who declares he can 
only obey an ecclesiastical Court. In this way the new 
Court of the Archbishops will in a large measure meet the 
demand of the High Church clergy, and yet not abrogate in 
the slightest degree the claim, and, as we hold, the just and 
necessary claim, of the State—i.e., of the sovereign power—to 
control the Church, We say just and necessary advisedly, 
because, in our opinion, the Church and the State 
ought not to be divorced, but should be maintained in 
union as a proof that there can be no secular concern 
greater than that of religion, and that every layman, 
whether conforming or nonconforming, has, or ought to 
have, some share in the spiritual side of the corporate life of 
the nation. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke of ascheme 
for the reform of the ecclesiastical Courts to be produced 
next year. We have not much hope of seeing so difficult 
and complicated a measure got through Parliament; but 
if the Archbishops’ Court succeeds, as we trust and believe 
it will, there should be no essential need for the change. 
If the Ritualistic clergy are really sincere in their 
protestations of loyalty, then most assuredly the new 
Court will succeed, for it provides a definite decision 
as to the position of the Church of England in 
matters of Ritual. And mark, it has this advantage 
in the direction of comprehension. The Court will 
decide what may be done, but will not declare that a 
usage, if allowed, must be enforced throughout the 
land. For example, because a certain practice is decided 
not to be illegal, that practice will not be regarded as 
obligatory elsewhere. That the Archbishops are right to 
hear counsel, and to hear the cause in open Court, we 
have no sort of doubt. We hope, however, that the 
Archbishops will not in one particular model their 
procedure too closely on that of a Court of Law. We 
trust, for example, that when they give their decisions 
they will give them in the shape of short, clear, and 
specific directions, and not in that of a reasoned judgment. 
That is, we trust that they will not give their 
reasons at length for deciding that a particular prac- 
tice is or is not contrary to the law of the Church of 
England, but will merely state that the practice is 
allowed, or not allowed. The great object is to closo 


debate, not to open argument, and to obtain obedi- © 


ence. Now, if the Archbishops state their reasons 


for coming to a certain decision, a hundred acute minds ~ 


will instantly be at work to show that in such-and-such 
particulars the reasons are manifestly not sound. We 
quite admit that Judges, even in the final Courts, should 
give their reasons in full; but then the Judges are acting 
simply as Judges, whereas the Bishops are rather the 
chief officers in a great service giving directions as to the 
conductof that service. It is often well that the Commander- 


in-Chief, the Board of Admiralty, or the First Lord of - 


the Treasury should not give their reasons when they de 
cide a disputed point. Besides, the Archbishops, though 
very able men, are not trained lawyers, and have not the 
lawyers’ habit of not saying a word too much and of 
keeping to the narrowest possible limits in a decision. 
The Archbishops, if they give their reasons, will not 


succeed in avoiding obiter dicta, and obiter dicta of a kind 


which may trouble Church waters profoundly. The pro- 
cedure will, in effect, be an ex parte application for the 
direction of the Court, and the decision, therefore, should 


be a simple direction, not a reasoned judgment. There: 


is yet another ground, and one of pelicy, for desiring 
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judgments. If the Archbishops give their 
pg oe certain to be said not to be deciding 
according to the law, but in order to prevent a catas- 
trophe. That will no doubt be a perfectly unjust 
accusation, but it will be much easier to avoid it if the 
Archbishops simply say ‘This is a practice which can 
roperly be allowed,’ or ‘This is one which cannot be 
allowed,’ and do not lose themselves in reasons which by 
the nature of the thing will only be clear to a few experts. 
What is wanted is a clear lead, not a disquisition. While 
essentially as judicious as the Court of Chancery, the Arch- 
bishops must speak rather as General Officers than as occu- 
pants of a Bench at the Law Courts. In the Archbishops’ 
Court we see then a definite hope for putting an end to the 
Ritual confusion. If the Ritualists are really as loyal as 
they profess to be, they will treat that Court first with 
confidence and in a spirit of submission, and then with an 
obedience which shall be thorough and essential, and not 
superficial and perfunctory. 





LORD SALISBURY’S TRIUMPH. 


ORD SALISBURY is the last man in the world 
either to blow his own trumpet or to encourage 

other people to blow itfor him. It thus happens that tho 
country has as yet failed to recognise the fact that the 
meeting of Parliament last Tuesday was in reality a 
magnificent triumph for Lord Salisbury and his policy. 
The account he gave of his stewardship was conveyed in 
the form of a series of neat and amusing repartees a propos 
of Lord Kimberley’s somewhat laboured and perfunctory 
attack on the policy of the Administration, and so its 
real nature was largely ignored. Yet in truth it wasa 
record in regard to which any man might have been 
excused for boasting. It showed that in spite of all the 
abuse and all the despairing criticism to which Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy has been subjected, it has 
triumphed at every point. The year that has just gone 
by has been one of intense difficulty—nay, of danger—in 
the region of foreign affairs. Lord Salisbury, however, 
has emerged from it not merely without having got the 
country into war, but with the consciousness that he has 
succeeded at every essential point, and that he has done 
what he wanted to do and what he tried to do, Lord 
Salisbury never generalises as to his aims in foreign 
policy, but it is nevertheless pretty clear what those aims 
are. He wants to keep the peace. He wants also, while 
maintaining the Empire and giving it a reasonable expan- 
sion, to avoid the imposition of unnecessary burdens. That 
is, he does not want to reject all acquisitions of territory, 
but he wants all additions to the Empire to be reasonable 
and well considered. Again, in dealing with foreign 
Powers he evidently desires, while rigidly maintaining 
our full rights, not to provoke universal hatred by the 
policy of the dog in the manger. That is, he would 
voluntarily and gratuitously concede benefits to foreign 
nations when the yielding of those benefits can do us no 
harm. Ina word, Lord Salisbury wants to further the 
interests of the Empire, but to further them not in the 
spirit of aggressive monopoly, but of common-sense, good 
faith, and good feeling. Now, these are easy views to 
formulate in the abstract and upon paper, but to give 
them concrete shape is extremely difficult, for they 
require a living comprehension of the strength, and 
so of the benefits, always conferred by moderation, by 
patience, by cool judgment, and by insight. But 
ordinary human nature revolts instinctively when the 
use of these qualities is proposed. Against modera- 
tion it flings the taunt of “ graceful concessions.” 
Patience is denounced as indolence and indifference. A 
cool judgment is represented as timidity, and insight or 
the desire to look at things in their true light is always 
scoffed at as “ Olympian cynicism.” Weil, Lord Salisbury 
has had all these vituperative epithets hurled at him, 
but he has never shown irritation, and has never, even 
for a moment, yielded to the temptation to show the 
world prematurely or on inadequate grounds that “the 
lath painted to look like iron” is in reality a blade of 
tempered steel. Instead, and with a mind completely 
detached, and moved not by externai criticism, but only 
by the consciousness of what things are essential and 
what unessential—that, in the last resort, is statesmanship 
—he has steadily pursued the true interests of the country. 








And now look at the practical results of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy in the past twelve months. At every 
point, on every occasion, Lord Salisbury has contrived 
to extract something good for the nation—and he 
has extracted it without paying too high a price, for 
in politics, as in business, he who wins is he who does not 
buy too dear. Take first the case of China. Last spring 
all England was screaming round Lord Salisbury that our 
interests were being ruined, that Russia had betrayed us, 
that unless we gave the Czar a lesson and taught the 
Chinese to regard us as their true friends by seizing a 
province or two and extorting a few lucrative concessions, 
we should lose all our trade and sink at once into the 
condition of a fifth-rate Power. But Lord Salisbury cared 
nothing about these heated appeals as to “open doors,” and 
“ spheres of influence,” and Russian intrigues. He simply 
“ lay low,” refused to do wild or violent things in order to 
prevent the possibility of somebody else doing things 
wilder and more violent, and generally kept his head and 
held his tongue. What has been the result? Instead of 
a second Crimean War to preserve something which is 
certainly unpreservable by outside exertions, and possibly 
altogether unpreservable—the integrity and independence 
of the Chinese Empire—Lord Salisbury quarrelled with 
no one, made no attempts to forbid Russia to extend her 
influence in Manchuria, but worked on quietly in our 
interests. And now that the clouds have broken up and 
gone, we are all beginning to realise that Lord Salisbury 
has protected every essential British interest, and in 
spite of the great changes, has placed this country in 
a more favourable position towards China than any 
of her rivals. Surely there is no exaggeration in call- 
ing this a mighty triumph for Lord Salisbury. Imagine 
Lord Aberdeen having avoided the Crimean War, and 
yet left the country with as much, or rather far mor-, 
accomplished than was accomplished by the Peace of 
Paris, and we may realise what Lord Salisbury has 
achieved in China. In the case of Crete he has done on 
a smaller scale quite as well. He determined to save the 
Cretans from Turkey, and yet to do so by means of the 
European Concert,—that is, with the unanimous consent of 
the Powers when most of them were utterly indifferent as to 
the fate of Crete, but very jealous and very suspicious of 
England. This apparently impossible task Lord Salisbury 
accomplished, and without producing a European war he 
drove the Turks out of Crete. Take next Fashoda. Here 
Lord Salisbury saw eye to eye with the nation as a whole, 
and realised that it was essential to make the French retire 
from the Nile. One does not want to talk of triumphs in 
this case, but surely no one will deny that Lord Salisbury 
achieved a notable success, and performed a most difficult 
task with the minimum of friction. Another triumph for 
his policy is to be found in the firmness with which he 
has excluded internationalism from the Soudan, and has 
insisted upon the rights conferred on us by the fact of 
conquest. A weaker or a less far-seeing man would probably 
have got us into war over this matter, but Lord Salisbury 
knew what was essential and necessary, and shaped his 
conduct accordingly. Next take Lord Salisbury’s triumph 
in the matter of Germany. Within the year he has made 
an arrangement with Germany of the most far-reaching 
and important kind. And mark, it was not he who went 
to Germany to ask for an understanding, but Germany 
who desired to put our relations on a better footing. 
Lastly, consider Lord Salisbury’s handling of the 
incidents created by the Spanish-American War. No 
doubt he was splendidly backed up by the country, but 
his treatment of the situation was masterly. He contrived, 
while remaining neutral, to throw the whole prestige of 
our diplomacy on to the American side all the world over— 
from Port Said to Hong-kong—and yet there was no 
blustering and no offensive patronage of the Americans. He 
dared, that is, all Europe to intervene in so conciliatory and 
so well-bred a manner that, till the thing was done, people 
imagined he was quite indifferent to the quarrel. Most 
assuredly that is an item not to be omitted from the 
record of Lord Salisbury’s triumph.—It is to the coming, 
not to the past, year that we must attribute Lord Salis- 
bury’s triumph’ of good sense in not insisting upon a 
pedantic adherence to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Surely the public will after the record of this year give up 
the foolish practice of believing those who talk about Lord 
Salisbury being 1 weak man,—a man who is a hopeless indif- 
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ferentist,a cynic, a pessimist, and a coward. It is not weak 
and timid pessimists who achieve the triumphs that Lord 
Salisbury has achieved in the past year. No; Lord 
Salisbury’s faults, though they exist, are not of this kind. 
What he wants is more sympathy with the plain man and 
the dull man, and a better understanding of the need of 
ninety-nine men in a hundred to be led and to have 
things explained to them as one explains to achild. How- 
ever, one cannot have it both ways. If Lord Salisbury 
had more sympathy he would probably have less de- 
tachment, and detachment in a Foreign Minister is an 
invaluable quality. A Foreign Minister must detach 
his mind as does a captain when he is on the bridge navi- 
gating his ship in a “tight place.” He does not lend 
a sympathetic ear to the babble of his crew or of his 
passengers, but thinks only of the task of navigating. 
He makes up his mind as to what is of importance, and 
does not concern himself with what the people round 
him think important. They may talk and grumble as 
much as they like, but it does not affect the compass, the 
steam-gauge, the wind, or the lead. We may scoff at the 
detached mind in fair weather, but when difficulties arise 
there is no such pledge of safety. Depend upon it, the 
fact that Lord Salisbury is in power is at this moment 
the best possible guarantee for peace, and for the pros- 
perity of the Empire. While he remains Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary there will be no war that is not 
unavoidable. If war comes while he guides the ship we 
may be sure that it could not have been avoided without 
a sacrifice of the essential interests of the Empire. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS. 


T is useless, as we have always maintained, to prophesy 
about France—for who can tell what a capricious 
woman drunk with intellectual absinthe mav at any moment 
resolve to do ?—but if there is any guidance in history her 
present institutions are rocking to their fall. The Re- 
public, which during the twenty-eight years of its exist- 
ence has thrown up no strong men, is now entrusted to a 
Cabinet of Ministers who have neither convictions on 
which they dare to act nor consciences which they venture 
to obey. Since the later days of Louis XV. there has been 
no Government so feeble in France. When we left the 
Dreyfus affair last the Ministry had resolved to seem to 
believe in some measure in M. de Beaurepaire’s charges 
against the Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation, 
and while exonerating the Judges of that body from all 
reproach, to punish them for being irreproachable by 
transferring their jurisdiction to the entire Court of Cas- 
sation. God forbid they should discredit them in words, 
they would only slander them by Act of Parliament! They 
came to this resolution, it is well understood, “ for political 
reasons,” that is, from fear of the Army and the popu- 
lace; but though they prepared their Bill, and even added 
to it a shameful clause directing the full Court to refer 
the accused, who is appealing from military prejudice, if 
innocent, back to a second Court-Martial, they did not 
demand urgency for it, but sent it in the regular way up 
toa Committee. That Committee of eleven competent men 
has read and heard all the evidence against the Criminal 
Chamber, and has decided unanimously that there is 
nothing in it but “the tattle of underlings,” and the 
irritated feelings of supersensitive military witnesses. 
The allegations to the contrary are formally pronounced 
“inane.” This report has been read and considered 
by the Cabinet, which, if it considered the honour of 
France, should have been delighted with such a vindica- 
tion of her greatest Tribunal, and the Cabinet has 
decided to go on with its Bill, and, if possible, extract 
from the fears of the majority a condemnation of the 
Criminal Chamber in the teeth of evidence, as a political 
necessity. The debate was fixed for Friday, and the 
result will arrive too late for us, but there can hardly be 
a doubt as to its nature. The majority will not have 
dared to overthrow the Government on such a question, 
and so risk revolution, but will have maintained, perhaps 
openly, that the safety of the State is above all other 
considerations, and that it is better to punish one man 
unjustly than to risk the overthrow of the Republic. We 
say this will have been their line of argument, for it has 
already been employed by two members of the refrac- 
tory Committee. M. Cruppi and another member, who 
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took the lead in denouncing the Bill as in one clauge 
unjust and in the rest inane, informed their colleagues that 
nevertheless they should vote for the Bill as a political 
measure. After that what is there to be said except that 
France is panic-struck, and rather than risk a dangerous 
crisis would authorise by law a sacrifice to Moloch? There 
is, of course, one chance remaining. M. Pelletan, who ig 
to be the orator against the Bill, has the power by his 
eloquence of raising a question out of the ruts of circum. 
stance into a higher atmosphere; and it is just possible 
that the Chamber, overpowered by a sudden emotion, 
may have rejected the Bill; but, for ourselves, we have 
no hope. If men competent to fill a Cabinet are prepared, 
rather than encounter popular and military wrath, to 
destroy the very foundations of justice in their country, 
we cannot expect that average Members, less informed 
and less responsible, will rise above their leaders and 
insist that, come what may, justice shall be done. 

We have the less hope because the thing has occurred 
before in French history. It is not without reason that 
the Paris correspondent of the Times constantly recurs to 
the precedent of the Terror, though we think he fails to 
drive home the true analogy. There was in the Terror an 
element more disgraceful to France than the carnival of 
murder in which the members of the Mountain, maddened, 
let us hope, by their long draughts of what we have called 
intellectual absinthe, permitted themselves to indulge, 
and that was the astounding cowardice of those who 
were not mad. If there is one thing certain about 
the Terror it is that it was approved by a small 
minority, that the troops loathed it, that the respectables 
feared it, that even the populace, who three times moved 
the guillotine, at heart condemned it as ruthless and 
unjust. The moment a minute group in the Convention, in 
fear for their own necks, defied it, it was over, and could 
not by the most desperate efforts be re-established. Not 
only were the silent majority of the Convention, who 
were constantly voting proscription lists, opposed to them, 
but physical force was wholly on that side, and once 
appealed to, drove the true Terrorists into hiding as mere 
human vermin. Nota shot was fired when the Jacobin 
Club was closed, and the “furies of the guillotine” 
whipped with canes. For months, in fact, France, which 
was all the while rushing to battle on the frontiers, lay 
paralysed with nervous terror, afraid of pasteboard giants, 
who on the first symptom of real resistance exploded 
with a smell, leaving behind them a recollection which 
has been more fatal to true liberty than all the Kings 
and all the reactionary leaders who have succeeded them. 
Is France approaching one of these fits now? To us, we 
confess, it appears not only probable, but certain, that if 
France is not, Republicans are, that the Red Spectre of 
1852 has been replaced by the Helmeted Spectre of 1899, 
and that we shall not reach the twentieth century without 
seeing liberty suspended in France. 

For, and this it is which lends such intense interest to 
the situation, France will not die as an Asiatic country 
dies, nor even sink into the kind of trance in which she 
lay in the latter years of Louis XV. It is her way when 
weary of her own madnesses suddenly to call on some one 
to save her from them by putting her in a padded room, 
and then in a generation, during which she has no liberty, 
to recover herself and regain the strength with which to 
commence a new kind of existence. Henri Quatre did the 
work for her with his nobles and the Army, Napoleon 
with his Army and his genius, Louis Philippe with his 
craftiness and his pays légal—that queer despotism of two 
hundred thousand bribed bowrgeois—Napoleon with his 
Army. and his gift of prosperity-making, Thiers with his 
Army and his power of words, but always there has been 
some one found, and always he has been for a few years 
irresistible. France, as we read her, is hungering for 
some one now, and though in a generation of mediocrities 
she is terribly perplexed and bewildered where to find the 
person, she will, as we believe, discover one yet, and 
sink once more into the automatic obedience which with 
her is the signal and the preparation for a coming return 
of perfect reason. We really do not think those two last 
words exaggerated. Nothing but an access of mental 
delirium can explain thoroughly some of the actions to 
which France is now giving her apparent sanction. 
Revolutions one expects in France, a cry in Paris for an 
unwise war one can understand, even a craze against a 
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owerless sect can be explained, but to see a great 
country hamstring its highest Court because it suspects it 
will do justice—that is beyond the capacity of reasoning 
human beings to comprebend. An army of Kensits would 
not do it here, even though their Dreyfus had been tried in 
a chasuble for asserting the power of his Church to absolve 
sinners from their sin. 





AMERICANS AND FILIPINOS. 


E have never doubted that the Treaty between the 
United States and Spain would be ratified, though 
we confess we did not expect the precise piece of idiotcy 
on the part of the Filipino leaders which made ratification 
at once so certain and so easy. It was evident from the 
first, and has now been proved, that the opponents of the 
Treaty, even among the conservative classes of the Union, 
were only as one to three, and in the Union an opposition 
thus outnumbered never ultimately prevents action. It 
can, however, delay it, and in this instance, as in so many 
others, it found a resource in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The framers of that wonderful document, 
which seems to Englishmen often so nearly absurd, but 
for which a million of brave men have died, had a vague 
dread in their minds of the relation between despotism 
and foreign policy, and not content with leaving the con- 
trol of peace and war to the Senate, that is, to the body 
which they intended to be the moderating force of the 
Constitution, they inserted the preposterous provision 
that on such questions even the majority of that body 
should not rule, but that an Opposition of one-third 
should be sufficient to arrest action. In the present case 
the Opposition, which includes some of the gravest men 
of both parties in the States, and is founded on a 
belief that the work to be done in governing Cuba and the 
Philippines will impede other and more beneficial work at 
home, thought they had secured the necessary third, and 
it is by no means certain that they had not. If three 
of the six Senators who ultimately abstained had voted 
“No,” as they probably intended to do, the Treaty could 
not have been ratified, and though it could have stood 
over till next Session, when the relation of parties to 
each other will be somewhat changed by fresh elections, 
the embarrassment would have been extreme. At the 
final moment, however, according to American accounts, 
the acuteness of Agoncillo, the keen agent employed by 
the Filipino chief Aguinaldo to manage for him at 
Washington, suddenly failed. He had done some very 
adroit things, and in particular had been inspired, prob- 
ably by members of the Opposition, to say the things 
best calculated to impress the American people. The 
phrases which indicate that a people is contending for 
freedom came as readily to his lips as they come to the 
lips of Bengalees who have learned English, and as 
Americans think their Constitution half divine they had 
a great effect; but for all that Agoncillo did not under- 
stand the people whom he was employed to persuade. 
He confused them with Spaniards, and thought that a 
bloody warning would dispose them to recede. He 
telegraphed—at least it is so believed in Washing- 
ton—to Manila to attack the Americans, and thus 
show that the insurrection was in earnest. His 
advice was taken; twenty-four hours before the vote 
of the Senate was to be formally recorded the 
insurgent Filipinos attacked the Americans in force, 
and their last hope of independence disappeared. 
Americans are, on the whole, less likely to be 
bullied out of their resolves than Englishmen, because 
they are so much more sensitive to ridicule, and the 
moment it was known in Washington thatthe Filipinos had 
fired on the United States flag discussion was really over. 
Two Senators changed sides, six abstained from voting, 
and of the whole ninety only twenty-seven voted against 
the Treaty, which is therefore for Americans law. It has 
still, it is true, to be ratified by the Cortes, but the Spanish 
statesmen are sick alike of the war and the colonies, they 
are anxious for the four millions sterling which they are 
to receive, and they know as well as American Senators 
how to preserve the dignity of apparent freedom of opinion, 
and yet to abstain from practical resistance. The Philip- 
pines are American. 
The islands being their property, the Americans must 
reduce them to order, and, difficult as the work appears to 








Continental critics, we question if the end will be found 
very distant. The new rulers will concentrate their efforts 
at first upon Luzon, and in that grand island, the size of 
England, and one of the most fertile in the tropics, they 
have a strategical advantage such as Great Britain 
possesses in Bengal, a commercial capital for base which 
is almost beyond attack. The Fleets of the world might 
menace Calcutta without disturbing a single coolie’s mind, 
for nothing but a miracle could bring them within thirty 
miles of the city, and Manila is nearly as well protected. 
The whole German Fleet, for example, could not force a* 
entrance into the harbour in the teeth of an American 
squadron and an American engineer who knew how to 
fortify the two islands which protect the narrow entrance. 
To a Power which has the sea for its base that is an 
enormous advantage, because fresh reinforcements always 
find in Calcutta or Manila a foothold, with provisions, 
stores, and transport ready to their hand. On the land 
side, too, Manila is nearly safe, for the garrison has the 
advantage of position in resisting an attack from one side, 
while an attack on the other two sides is next to hopeless 
under the fire of a protecting fleet. Then, though the 
Filipinos, having Malay blood in their veins, are brave 
enough and will by and by make capital Sepoys, they are 
not equal to facing Americans with their scientific equip- 
ment. It is pretty evident that their night attack was 
more noisy than efficacious, as, if they had been up toa 
determined rush, they ought in the darkness, with their 
knowledge of localities, to have entered the city; and by 
daylight the Americans scattered them ¢o0 the winds, 
burnt their villages, and pursued them for six miles. 
They, in fact, acknowledge themselves defeated, and even 
if some of them retreat into the interior and main- 
tain for a time a desultory war, they will speedily 
be hunted out and compelled to accept terms. They 
are just a little too civilised to fight like Maroons, 
and they will have no motive for fighting like 
Spanish guerillas in insurrection. It will never occur 
to any American, bad or good, to interfere with their 
religion, whether Catholic or pagan, or a mixture of both; 
and as there will be almost too little civil government, 
they will soon find, like Indians in our own huge Empire, 
that the motive for the very disagreeable proceeding 
known as insurrection is insufficient. Why should a Tagal 
peasant, who will probably be more free from official 
oppression than any man in the world except a Hindo- 
stanee peasant, risk his life, and his house, and his means 
of subsistence to enter on a contest with rulers whom he 
sees from the experience of Sunday he is hopelessly unable 
to defeat? He has no regret for the Spaniards, he has no 
patriotism in the European sense, and if the American 
governs him “ well ”’—that is, lets him strictly alone as 
long as he obeys the law—he will be content, will devote 
himself to cultivation and small trade, and will admire 
the eloquence of agitators, if there are any, without the 
smallest intention of following their advice. He will find 
careers open to him in commerce and manufactures; and 
though he will never like the American any more than he 
did the Spaniard—true liking between the colours is im- 
possible—he will like the peace and order and comparative 
prosperity that the American brings. All that is necessary 
to make of him an acquiescent citizen is good government, 
and we believe that within twelve months he will obtain 
it. The Americans have an idea, we know—derived from 

the melancholy experience of their great cities—that they 
have not the men whom they can trust to govern well, but 
they underrate their own capacity for fitting the supply 

to the need. They have scores of thousands of lads who, 

if decently paid and trained for three years, would make 

excellent sub-prefects, and among them a percentage of 

men who, with experience, will be found fit to govern 

provinces. A hostile witness—or at all events a witness 

without prejudice in their favour—declares that they have 

already found such a Proconsul in Cuba, and that the 

whole island is willing to obey a Mr. Gould, the Civil 

Commissioner, simply because he considers their preju- 

dices, and is just. There are dozens of undeveloped Mr. 

Goulds in the States, and as the Americans must find 

them or fail in a task which concerns their reputation in 
history, we have no doubt of their ultimate success in the 
search. They have not our traditions, our conviction, for 
instance, that under a régime of unswerving justice any 
population in Asia will remain tranquil and wait the will 
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of heaven to remove its rulers, and they will make 
mistakes at first; but traditions soon grow up, every 
success or failure teaches, and they mean, if they can, to 
govern rightly. What more do they require except the 
possession of force in reserve ?—and the whole Continent 
of Europe is already declaring the reserved force of the 
Union to be too great for the future security of the 
remaining world. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


T is more necessary than ever for Englishmen to study 
the German Emperor. The drift of events, which 
is only marked, not created, by the secret agreement as 
to South Africa which is now admitted to exist, runs 
towards an understanding between Great Britain and 
Germany of a most important kind. William II. is 
possessed with the idea, which is probably in substance 
accurate, that his people are too poor for modern con- 
ditions, that if they cannot be made richer the social 
problem may become insoluble, and that as their rather 
infertile estate can produce no more, the only way to 
enrich them is by extending trade. This is his conviction, 
and it is fortified in his mind by a prejudice, to which in 
his speech of Friday week to his Brandenburgers he gave 
the fullest expression. He regards a section of his 
opponents, pretty obviously the Socialist section, with the 
sort of feeling with which Germans and Frenchmen just 
now regard Jews, he positively abhors them, and he 
declares in so many words that he wishes all men to go 
on “hunting those animals which would gnaw at the 
roots (of the German oak) so that I may extirpate the 
vermin.” That is strong from a King about subjects, 
but it is a sincere expression of the Emperor’s mind, and 
shows that time only increases his impression of the 
danger which threatens the State and his own powers. 
He thought at first, as we read his history, that the 
means of enriching Germany might most easily be 
found by depriving England of some possession, 
or possibly by absorbing Holland with her colonies, 
a double design which inspired his telegram to 
President Kruger; but reflection, and events, and a 
better comprehension of the British temper have 
modified his policy. The reception of his telegram taught 
him much, the Fashoda incident taught him more, but 
the great event which has opened his Majesty’s eyes has 
been the seizure of Kiao-chow. To be great in the Far 
East, either territorially or commercially, it is advisable 
to be on good terms with Britain, and if Britain and the 
United States are to count in the North Pacific as one 
Power, it is indispensable. The German Emperor, there- 
fore, is inclined to be friendly, and the German Em- 
peror is for the time being Germany. Nothing is more 
remarkable in his career than the success with which he 
has absorbed all powers, and has bound all the authorities 
in his Empire—except indeed the Regent of Schaumberg- 
Lippe—to the wheels of his triumphal chariot. For the 
hour nothing in Germany is fully alive except its master, 
and as his people either are satisfied that it should be so, or 
do not see any practicable way to prevent it, his per- 
sonality becomes of increasing interest to every politician 
in Europe. 


It is a curious side of his character which is revealed in 
the speech to the Members of the Brandenburg Diet, 
which appeared textually in the Times of Monday. Many 
of the Hohenzollerns, men of iron though they have been, 
have had a dreamy side to their natures—the first 
Emperor’s predecessor in Prussia, for example, was dis- 
tinctly a mystic—but in no one that we can recall 
has the dreaminess been so nearly that of a man capable 
of writing or acting a romance. If Lord Beaconsfield’s 
hero, Tancred, had on his return from Palestine ascended 
a German throne, he would have made precisely that 
speech. His strange idea that on the soil of the Holy 
Land one is specially near to the Almighty—an idea 
which, as we said last week in another connection, makes 
of God a geographer—breathes through every line of it, 
though it is strangely shot with another thought due to 
the Emperor’s special position. Tancred is a noble and a 
student, the Emperor is a Sovereign and a soldier; but both 
in their several ways are inspired by the Mount of Olives. 
“Of all those impressions, next to the ceremony in our 
church, the most sublime and the most moving sensation 








was to stand on the Mount of Olives and to see at the 
foot of the mountain the place where the mightiest con. 
flict ever waged on earth was fought out by a solitary 
champion,—the battle for the redemption of mankind, 
That experience moved me on that day to renew in a 
sense my military oath of service to heaven and to vow 
that I would neglect no endeavour to make my people a 
united nation and to abolish whatever could divide them.” 
The piety of the Emperor is, as we believe, perfectly 
genuine, and we do not doubt that he has faithfully 
recorded his impressions, or that the scene really recalled 
to him the life-tragedy to which the world owes so much, 
But what a strange mind must it be which in that 
ecstasy of emotion, or even when recalling that ecstasy of 
emotion, could think of interpolating the word we have 
italicised. That, being a Christian, the Emperor should 
at such a moment think of his highest duty, and, being a 
Monarch, should imagine that duty to be patriotic, is 
not only conceivable, but natural; but that he should 
renew the vow of his soul—for that is what he means— 
as a wilitary oath, that is an idea which could only have 
occurred to a German soldier-Sovereign who sincerely 
believes that of all obligations, human or divine, the 
military oath is the most binding. It is a weird little 
opening into a very strange mind, and though we entirely 
believe the Emperor when he says that his desire is 
always for peace, we cannot say we think that his 
instinctive thoughts in his highest moments of rapture 
as revealed by himself tend to make for peace. Nor does 
the striking expression of his disbelief in the disappear. 
ance of war. ‘I then hope,” he says, “ to see this picture 
—the tree flourishes and spreads gloriously; before it 
stands the German Michael, his hand on his sword-hilt, 
his gaze fixed on the horizon ready to protect the tree. 
Sure is that peace which stands behind the buckler 
and beneath the blade of the German Michael. It is, no 
doubt, a glorious enterprise for all nations to try .to 
establish peace; but a mistake in the whole calculation is 
made. So long as unexpiated sin reigns among mankind 
so long will there be war and hatred, envy and discord, 
and so long will one man strive to get the better of 
another, and what is true of men is also true of nations.” 
If the nations are to wait for peace till sin has disappeared 
they will wait long, and that seems to be the Emperor’s 
thought, with this strange rider, that as long as sin 
remains so long must the German soldier, with bared 
blade, watch by the oak in order to protect the olive. It 
is strange stuff, and he is a strange man who utters it, 
and is conscious, as he utters it, that he controls two 
millions of drilled men, all ready to slay in the name of 
the Prince of Peace. 


Reading a speech like this many reflections crowd upon 
the mind, but the predominant one is this. What short- 
sighted men were those who in the fifties, and especially 
in 1851, believed that the day of kingship was over, 
never more to revive. There might still be Kings, but 
they would be draped figures, strictly bound to silence by 
convention, governed by advisers, and with hardly more life 
and individuality in them than so many marionettes. 
Nearly fifty years have passed, the world has immensely 
advanced in knowledge, the peoples are supposed every- 
where to be the ultimate rulers, and the best educated of 
European nations develops a King like this, who, having 
won no battle, prevented no grand misfortune, completed 
no grand achievement, calmly gathers all powers into his 
own hands as if they were leather reins, drives the State 
chariot whither he will, and while driving dares to stand 
on the box and deliver his full soul. And his people, his 
armed people, mind, approve. There is much talk of dis- 
content in Germany, and no doubt discontent with the 
Emperor is silenced, but we see no sign of true dislike, 
hear of no incipient mutiny, witness no defeats of the 
Emperor’s personal policy. He goes on his course “a 
free King,” unbound, so far as is visible, by anything save 
his own conscience and the limitations of his own mental 
power. The body of his people, we should say 
on the evidence, while grumbling, or sometimes even 
groaning, still admire, and thank God that while the 
course is occasionally indistinct they have still a leader 
who is certain whither he intends to lead. We do not 
like the system, which to our thinking substitutes a 
cataract for a fertilising stream, one mighty oak fora 
forest of smaller trees, but there is some charm in 
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Lingsbip of which the philosophers of the middle of the 
century did not dream. Man is more willing to be 
relieved of the task of thinking than he knows. 





THE PUBLIC AND THE STREETS. 


E do not wonder that when the Chief Commissioner 
of Police contemplated the London streets he was 
tempted to use his authority sharply. The confused 
aggregate of vehicles of every kind, from the Royal car- 
riage to the costermonger’s barrow, which is to be seen 
every day in the principal thoroughfares, may well seem 
to admit of no treatment which is not revolutionary. 
Bond Street, Piccadilly, and the Strand are so many con- 
gested districts, and congested districts are always the 
despair of an administrator. The problem is how to 
induce some of these too numerous vehicles to take them- 
selves out of the way. Some element of the unmanage- 
able total must be got rid of. No power known to man 
or policeman can reduce them all into harmonious 
coexistence. The different lines of traffic are seeking to 
cross one another at every possible angle, and each line is 
made up of units moving at a different speed. Conse- 
quently, Sir Edward Bradford determined to weed the 
streets of one whole class of incumbrances. When once he 
had come to this decision he was in no doubt where to 
begin. Every class of vehicle but one is about some 
specific business. The omnibus may move slowly, but 
it has its journey’s end in front of it. The waggon 
which has to deliver goods is under no temptation to 
loiter when once it is unloaded. So long as a cab has a 
fare inside it its sole object is to get to its destination as 
quickly as it can. The one exception to this universal 
rule is the empty cab. Its driver has no motive for 
quickening its pace, for every unnecessary yard that he 
moves is so much deducted from his horse’s capacity for 
work. It was only natural, therefore, that the “ crawler” 
should be singled out for dealing with by police decree. 
It is the outcast of the whole system of London traffic, 
and Sir Edward Bradford has picked it out as the scape- 
goat which is to bear the whole blame of the present 
state of the streets. The instant it has put down a fare 
it is marked out as the victim of police vengeance. It is 
treated as unworthy of a frequented street, and hurried 
into the first by-lane that presents itself. There is no 
question that this drastic remedy has cured the actual 
disease. The aspect of the streets under the operation of 
the new order is completely changed. They have become 
so many open spaces tempered by omnibuses. The 
foot passenger can cross the road when he will. The full 
hansom can make its way among the heavy traflic with 
scarcely a check. Everywhere there is space and air and 
freedom, and at first sight it seems as though nothing 
remained to be done except to erect a statue of Sir Edward 
Bradford with his hand on the throat of the driver of an 
empty cab. 

Yet this triumphant result has not been without its 
attendant drawback. It looks as though the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police had lost sight of the fact that the 
streets were made for the public, not the public for the 
streets. From more than one point of view the empty 
cab, instead of being a nuisance, is a convenience of a 
high order. Busy men have not time to follow up the 
hansom into by-streets, and mothers who have taken 
their children to a pantomime in the Strand dislike being 
referred to the Thames Embankment for the four-wheeler 
that is to take the party home. In certain streets the 
crawler has become an institution. How otherwise, for 
example, is the Strand to be supplied with cabs at all? 
There is not room, unfortunately, for what would best 
meet the need,—a permanent cab-stand down the centre 
of the street. Yet at every yard almost a cab 
is wanted, and as soon as a driver has set down 
his fare he takes his place in what may be called 
the circulating cab-stand,—the line of empties which 
slowly passes along the kerb-stone in each direction. 
The customers of the various shops on the route do not 
trouble themselves to keep a cab waiting while they are 
inside. They know that the moment they leave they 
have only to stop the cab that happens to be moving past 
the door at that moment. We cannot but think that the 
gain of this constant supply of cabs without trouble or 
delay is a solid convenience to a large section of the public, 











and that the framers of the police order have not given 
sufficient thought to this aspect of the case. We do not 
deny, of course, that it is not the only aspect. There are 
two classes of people who cherish a bitter antagonism 
against crawlers,—those who have carriages of their own, 
and those who use either omnibuses or their own legs. 
Every additional cab makes the street more crowded, and 
in proportion as it becomes more crowded the owner of a 
carriage sees his movements impeded by the throng of 
other vehicles. A large element in this crowd will consist 
of empty cabs, and when the angry occupant of the carriage 
sees that the road is blocked not merely by those who equally 
with himself have business to do, but with the vacant 
shells which once held those whose business is done, he 
calls for the immediate suppression of the offenders. To 
a much larger class the crawler is detestable for two 
reasons. It prevents him from crossing the road, because 
he cannot see whether the passage is clear; it prevents 
him from catching the omnibus he wants, by interposing 
a solid barrier which can neither be climbed over nor 
crept under. No one can have. watched the foot 
passengers in the Strand during the present week 
without noticing the lordly indifference with which they 
now cross the road at any point. They can look up and 
down the whole length of the street, and choose the 
precise moment when it is most free. Nor is it less 
satisfactory to the passengers in omnibuses to escape 
being put down just under the nose of a hansom horse, 
whose driver is entirely occupied with the scanning the 
horizon in search of a fare. 


It seems to us that the only way of dealing with these 
various wants is to set up a modus vivendi on the 
principle of give and take. It is not necessary that the 
same regulations should be made for every street. The 
Chief Commissioner has a variety of people to satisfy, and 
this end can only be attained by a careful examination of 
their several circumstances. Bond Street and Regent 
Street, for instance, differ greatly in the width between 
the pavements. A double row of crawlers in Regent 
Street would cause less inconvenience than an occasional 
crawler in Bond Street. There can be no good reason 
why this distinction should not be recognised in the 
police regulations, and the width of one street, and the 
narrowness of the other have proper allowance made for 
them. The Home Secretary spoke hopefully the other 
day of finding a way to deal with the heavy traffic, but 
while the streets remain what they are we shall not 
pretend to any very great confidence in his success. The 
streets are too narrow for the work they have to do, and 
the cost of widening them simultaneously would be pro- 
hibitive. Nor is much to be hoped from railway exten- 
sion. If it lessens the crowds in the streets between the 
stations, it adds to the crowds in the neighbourhood of 
the stations. The best remedy would probably be the 
increased use of the Thames Embankment and the multi- 
plication where possible of parallel lines of road into 
which the traffic might be diverted. If, for example, all 
the traffic between Westminster and the City were sent 
one way by the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, and 
the other way by the Embankment, the difficulty would 
certainly be lessened. We have no wish to free cabs 
from the useful discipline of police rules; we only suggest 
that those rules should be made rather more elastic. 








THE “WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 

T is the prerogative of Mr. Rudyard Kipling to embody 
in ringing verse the latent thought of the English- 
speaking peoples. All England leaped at the “ Recessional,” 
for he expressed in those fine lines our secret fear that we 
were growing vainglorious, too full of the pride of life, too 
charmed with our own success, and that we needed pardon 
from the Lord for spiritual fatness. We can but hope that 
his address to the American people will make a similar im- 
pression, for it conveys in language almost as powerful, 
though not quite as simple, as that of the ‘“ Recessional,” 
the truth which we have for a lifetime been endeavouring to 
preach. The duty of the white man is to conquer and control, 
probably for a couple of centuries, all the dark peoples of the 
world, not for his own good, but for theirs; to give them the 
chance of development which comes with a stable and well- 
ordered peace; to break for ever, if such breaking be possible, 
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that strange arrest of progress which for so many centuries 
has benumbed their powers, and which leaves two-thirds of 
the world such hells upon earth that if the white man realised 
the truth, all the strength of the good would be absorbed in one 
great effort to ameliorate their condition. To Asia the world 
owes all the great creeds it has, yet no Asiatic untaught by a 
European believes a reasonable creed; while in Africa the 
millions who have thought of nothing, invented nothing, built 
nothing, and founded nothing live on more like evil children 
or animals with human form than like men with intellects 
and souls. It is surely the duty of the white man, who has 
advanced so far that he is almost bewildered by the rushing 
multitude of his acquirements, who has made of himself 
through the favour of God a restrained and self-controlling 
human being, and who can put on at will for any task the 
enchanted armour of science which no barbarian force, how- 
ever vast, may pierce, to try at least whether he cannot 
terminate this arrest, and set the whole race of man 
free to work out the destiny intended for him. We all 
admit that duty within our own narrow lands, and try to per- 
form it towards our own savages, and the extension of our 
work, if we can extend it over the whole world, cannot but be 
good. Only we must perform it in the right spirit, taking‘it 
up, as Mr. Kipling sings, as “the white man’s burden,” 
seeking no profit beyond fair pay for honest work, shrinking 
from no accusation except that of wilful oppression, and, 
above all, expecting no gratitude from those whom we may 
help to redeem. If we fail, and we may fail yet, for we are 
not yet sure that our patience will hold out under the neces- 
sary self-sacrifices, “the new caught, sullen peoples, half 
devil and half child” will curse us by all their gods; 
while if we succeed, and we may succeed, for we are 
slowly succeeding at home, they will but bid us be- 
gone unthanked, perhaps use their new powers, the dis- 
cipline enforced on them, the knowledge by degrees poured 
into them, to inflict on us untold miseries. If Asia 
acquired but half our science without acquiring our 
character and creed, and could lead Africa as Arabs even 
now lead negroes, she could extirpate the white man, and 
would do it with the glee of an evil child as it tears a mouse 
or crushes a butterfly into powder. Nevertheless, there is 
our duty clear before us, and Mr. Kipling, in this instance 
humbly following the Providence which is clearing the path, 
and compelling us all, even against our wills, to enter on 
it, bids us perform it though we do but “reap the old 
reward, the blame of those we better, the hate of those 
we guard.” 


But then is it a duty? The question is not an 
empty one, for it is at this moment disputed by a 
third of America, perhaps the best third, certainly the 
most cultivated; it makes some of the best Christians 
at home irresolute in their course, and hesitating in 
their approval; and we have heard Anglo-Indians while 
civilising provinces doubt audibly in a sort of agony of 
introspection whether the work they were performing was 
“a great duty or a great dacoity.” It seems to us that in 
principle the path is clear if indeed we have any responsi- 
bility for our fellow-men, or for the benevolent use of our own 
powers—and if we have not, what is the teaching of all the 
wisest worth P—and in practice the question resolves itself into 
one of method only. If we could civilise Asia and Africa by 
persuasion, by teaching, by example, no one, and especially 
no one of those who oppose conquest, would dream of 
opposing such an undertaking, though each man might 
contend that civilisation meant something which all 
the rest denied. It is the use of force alone to which 
objection is raised, and which requires justification. What 
right, it is asked, can you have to rale men who do not 
consent to your rule, to deprive them of their freedom, to 
order that they shall live in this way or that when they 
declare with blows their preference for their own way? If 
we admitted, as some do, that all men were equal, and that 
apparent differences were chiefly matters of form, we should 
say this argument was nearly irresistible; but we cannot 
admit the hypothesis. There is no more equality among the 
races than among men. The same right which justifies 
those in a country who are wise enough to see what is 
gained by order, jastice, and lenity in securing those good 
things even through policemen and soldiers, justifies the 











wiser races in compelling the less wise races to pursue the 
only course which can cure them of their deficiencies. There 
are races which are morally lunatic, races which are as 
children, races which are to the white man as the lowest 
residuum of Europe are to English Judges, and the right to 
protect them, to educate them, to guide and urge them, seems 
to us as clear in the one case as in the other. No one objects 
when a State suppresses a momentary anarchy within its own 
dominions, and why, if circumstances seem to open up the 
path, should it hesitate to put down anarchy in the Philip. 
pines? Our contention is that, as in a school, the conditions 
of progress in the world are peace, order, and the leadership 
of the white race, which alone has displayed inexhaustibly 
that faculty of accumulating wisdom which is the first 
distinction between man and the animal kingdom. We say 
nothing of the ruin of generations involved in the method of 
persuasion—fancy the ages to be wasted in persuading Turks 
to govern in Armenia as we govern in Ceylon—and point to the 
grand fact that on the Yangtse, on the Nile, on the Niger, on 
the Congo, in all the vast tropical valleys inhabited by a third 
of the human race, there has been in the last two thousand 
years, if anything, retrogression. What business is that of 
ours? That is just what Rudyard Kipling is trying to 
explain to the excellent American Cains who refuse to con. 
sider themselves responsible for Abel, but who, if he offends 
them, shoot without remorse. It is not theirfault; we are all 
doing it, and some of us, like the Belgians on the Congo, 
doing much worse. To say we may interfere, with all our 
scientific weapons, to protect ourselves, to further our trade, 
to open ports and harbours—as we did both in Japan and 
China—but may not when the path opens interfere to govern, 
seems to us a conviction which can have its ultimate root 
only in perfect selfishness. If we claim to interfere at 
all we must “take up the burden” though it renders the 
pace slow and the sweat almost unendurable. There is solid 
thought in all Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new verses, but the 
wisdom which the world most needs just now lies, we are con. 
vinced, in the last two:— : 
“Take up the White Man’s burden— 

Ye dare not stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloak your weariness, 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 


The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you, 


Take up the White Man’s burden! 
Have done with childish days— 
The lichtly-proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise : 
Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers.” 





THOROUGHNESS AND SUPERFIOIALITY. 

E always like to hear prominent men on subjects that 

are not specially their own. It was always interest- 

ing to hear Huxley turn aside from biology to politics and 
literature, as it is interesting when Mr. Morley leaves Home- 
rule and the liquor traffic for Carlyle or Machiavelli. A fresh 
stream of thought, as Arnold would have said, is turned on 
our stock notions, and in the healing benefits of that stream 
the speaker himself may perchance share. And so, as it 
seems to us, able as was Mr. Balfour’s political speech at 
Manchester the other day, his speech at Battersea, if not 
abler, was at least more interesting. We are so constantly 
being deafened by the rather barren controversy of party 
politics, that a glad surprise reveals itself when a public 
man turns from that necessary, but not charming, theme 
to something that has a greater relish of salvation in it. 
Such a speech, we think, was Mr. Balfour’s at the Battersea 
Polytechnic, on the central idea of which we propose to say @ 
word or two. But, in the first place, we should like to express 
our opinion with regard to an important question which Mr. 
Balfour raised,—viz., the connection of contemporary science 
with utility. The discoveries of Newton and Kepler, said 
Mr. Balfour, had nothing to do with utility. They gave rise 
to no industries, they did not connect themselves with every- 
day human life. But to-day the inventions of Pasteur are 
associated with obvious material good to man; disease is 
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driven ont, a grape-harvest is saved from destruction. Is 
that difference a decline or an advance? An Oxford professor 
said of some intricate problem on which he had been engaged : 
« And the best of it all is, that it is of no earthly use to any- 
body.” Is it well, in a word, that science should be divorced 
from practical utility? We think that both aspects of science 
are valid. We trust that the time will never come when truth 
will not be pursued for its own sake regardless of practical 
applications; but we also trust that truth will never be pur- 
sued regardless of the good of man. To search for truth will 
jn some way, obscure as it may be, aid in human perfection, 
and the quickened mind will be the more ready for practical 
effort. The dialectics of the Middle Ages seem often barren; 
bat they aroused the mind of Europe, and indirectly led the 
way for the great gains which the new industries and the new 
learning were to bring to the world. The transcendental 
philosophy of Germany seems to superficial people to have 
been a beating of the air; but the after-clap has come in the 
great political and industrial revolution in Germany. You 
cannot stir the mind deeply without producing many indirect 
effects in various departments of life of which you never 
thought in the first instance. 


Now, to turn from this part of Mr. Balfour’s discourse, 
which, after all, relates itself to that of which we are treating 
more fully, to the question of thoroughness and superficiality, 
on which he dwelt, and about which he said things that were 
very true and that needed saying. We speak, said Mr. Balfour, 
of a superficial man as one who has only acquired a little 
knowledge; that is tosay, we make use of a quantitative 
test. Now that same quantitative test is a special vice 
of this materialistic age when expansion has accustomed us 
to measure all things by weight and size. As Mr, Lowell 
has said, a nation is tested, not by its character or its 
men of genius, but by its imports and exports, as though 
they represented necessarily anything more than hungry 
mouths and naked backs. Mouths must be fed and backs be 
clothed, but if nations exist for nothing more than that, they 
are only fit, as Carlyle said, to be succedaneum for salt, and 
the curtain might almost as well be rung down. Attica and 
Palestine were tiny lands, but we are living to-day on 
harvests of which they sowed the seed. We need to look at 
quality rather than quantity ; in very truth, “ripeness is all.” 
But those who insist that children shall be crammed with 
facts (a good portion of which they will forget in six months) 
find in Mr. Balfour’s suggestion a stumbling-block. For Mr. 
Balfour seeks the qualities of superficiality and thoroughness, 
not in the mass of unassimilated material which breeds intel- 
lectual dyspepsia, but in the“inherent characteristics of the 
mind itself, It is not in the volume of intellectual matter 
which I take in, but in my inner ability to make good use of 
material that my real power consists. We will assume that 
some linguistic power is of real value, that it enlarges the 
mind, widens the interests, improves the taste. Granted; 
but does a Mezzofanti represent your type of an educated 
man? A man would be rightly set down as imperfectly 
educated who knew nothing of arithmetic; but is it well to 
grow calculating boys? A boy might be crammed in all the 
multifarious facts of English history, and yet might utterly 
fail to grasp the spirit and leading ideas of English politics 
and institutions. Do we say “might”? The thing exists, as 
all who have a wide experience of English youth know to be 
the case. We should say that an educated man is he who, 
whether he has actually learnt much or little, has learnt that 
80 thoroughly that he bas made it his own. He has so far 
realised himself that he has incorporated a domain of Nature 
or of human life into his own being, and has thereby 
expanded his moral personality. The enlargement of 
personality is, in a word, the true education. 


Now, we wish to say nothing against Universities, those 
great institutions which have wrought such immeasurable 
benefits for haman culture. But how often have not all of us 
been struck by the apparent futility of academic learning in 
redeeming even a fairly able person from superficiality of life. 
He has read, we say, all those mighty tomes, he has lived all 
these years in the atmosphere of scholarship, and he has 
apparently arrived nowhere. If he opens his mouth, he 
gives utterance to commonplace. His mind is steeped in 
Darrow prejudices, in class feeling; he bows himself before 
the idols of the den and of the market-place. He cannot 








inspire or aid you; he cannot even oppose and fight you, the 
next best thing a fellow-man can do for one. You care not 
for this array of learning which has merely left a dull pedant 
You do not call such a man thorough because of his huge 
load of unassimilated learning. To know a number of 
facts, to be able to construe a Greek dramatist, or to 
solve a difficult problem in the differential calculus 
is of comparatively little use in itself; the use lies in the 
power of your mind or mine to take these subjects up into 
our own life and to make them part of our living selves. So 
that, as Mr. Balfour said, thoroughness and superficiality are 
aspects of the mind; they consist, not in acquisition, but in 
assimilation. 


The bearing of this upon education is obvious; and though 
we have more than once dealt with the subject, we feel that it 
is necessary to deal with it again and again. Education does 
not consist in conveying information, but in developing the 
mind. So long as we fail to understand that, we shall 
miss the whole mark in the task of educating the people. 
Let a mind be once fairly awakened, let its powers be 
brought out, and it will of itself find all the information 
it needs. We hope literalists will not assume that we 
doubt the value of an institution like the Battersea 
Polytechnic. We do not in the least doubt its value 
so long as its true function is understood. The Poly- 
technic will aid the youth whose mind is sufficiently 
developed, to make use of the information he will acquire 
there. But the mind must be developed first. What we fear 
is that, in the panic consequent on the discovery of the defects 
of our educational machinery, it will be supposed that raw lads 
and girls can be put through the cylinders of a technical 
school just as, in one of our wonderful modern paper-making 
machines, the chips of wood put into the churn at one end 
are passed over the numerous cylinders and come out as 
sheets of paper or envelopesat the other. Man is not a block 
of wood to be worked upon in that way. Train the intellect, 
draw out the latent powers first, then, indeed, technical 
instruction is of the highest value. But we must begin at 
the beginning; and the beginning is the intellect. It is there 
that the problem of whether a man shall be thorough or 
superficial will be decided; it is the battle-ground of the 
ultimate utilities of the human mind. 





COLOURS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
HEN cat-breeding was first taken up in earnest, and 
the “fancy,” led by Mr. Harrison Weir, began to 
distinguish classes and develop distinct and beautiful 
varieties, the admirers of the domestic cat found that in 
two points Nature seemed against them. It was most diffi- 
cult to produce a male tortoiseshell cat or a female sandy 
cat, and though their efforts to achieve these results have 
not altogether been baffled, a tortoiseshell “tom” is still 
uncommon, and the winner of the prize in this class usually 
ranks among the precious gems of a cat show. 

Instances of sex coloration, or rather of colour favoured 
by one sex more than by another, are rare among quadrupeds 
in general, and still rarer among domesticated animals, in 
which variations of colour are far more common and striking 
than in wild species. Horses, cattle, and some breeds of dogs, 
such as setters and pointers, which show the widest range of 
coloration, assume these differences quite independently of 
sex. No one, for instance, could guess sex by colour among 
any number of setter puppies, which may be black, black 
and white, lemon-yellow, liver-colour, black and tan, or 
almost pure white; or make a probable choice of bull 
and heifer calves among a number running loose in 
a field merely from their tints and markings. If these 
striking varieties of colour, and also the acquisition of new 
tints, never seen in the wild species of cattle, horse, or 
dog, were ornaments of sex developed in the favourable con- 
dition of life in domestication, just as plumes, wattles, and 
additionally brilliant colours have been gained by the males 
of some domesticated birds, the result would correspond with 
the observed course of evolution in other species. But as 
these new colours and tints are independent of sex, their 
origin must be sought in some other direction. 

As the most brightly coloured domesticated races of cattle 
correspond more closely in other respects than those of tint 
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with their wild connections, than do our sheep, dogs, and 
horses, their case seems to offer a better chance of tracing the 
origin of their present coloration. But even cattle have 
been so carefully developed by human care, and the natural 
laws of breeding for colour have been so well known for 
upwards of three thousand years, that the history of the 
past can only be inferred from what takes place to-day. 
The extreme variations of colour seem at first inexplicable. 
The wild oxen and buffaloes are all ‘ whole-coloured 
animals.” The buffaloes have dark slate-coloured or 
black hair, black skins, and black horns and hoofs. This 
uniform black colouring is, however, very slightly modi- 
fied in some species. The gaur, or so-called “bison” 
of the Indian forests, has white fetlocks. The skin of 
the gayal, the wild ox of Assam, is of a lighter tint than 
that of the buffalo, and has less of- that appearance of 
solid india-rubber blackness which the bare skin of the 
buffalo shows. There is a difference, like that between the 
ebony skin of the Nubian and the less deeply pigmented 
races of the East Coast of Africa. Contrasted with this 
slight modification of the black wild breeds we have the 
brilliant coloration of the domestic races, bright chestnut, 
deep, rich red in the Devon, Sussex, and Suffolk cattle, 
golden red in some of the Jerseys, black shot with brown, in 
patches on white, strawberry and blue roans, blacks, whites, 
and all the beautiful varieties of mealy-grey and silver-grey 
seen in Indian and some Jersey cattle, and lastly, the dun. 
Though it seems scarcely credible that these various tints 
were derived from an original almost black stock, there is 
reason to think that the “elements” of the colours of 
modern cattle were very simple, and were developed from 
very slight natural differences. In wild quadrupeds the 
natural variation of colouring seems generally limited 
to three hues. The normal and usual tint seems fixed, 
as in the case of the lion, leopard, rabbit, or fallow 
deer. Concurrently with this there are two variations, 
always liable to occur,—melanism, or the tendency to develop 
darker colour, and in extreme cases black; and albinism, or 
partial or total whiteness. Fallow deer, a species both wild 
and domesticated, show this perhaps best of all quadrupeds, 
for the black, white, and normal breeds are to be seen in most 
parks in England. These three shades,. black, white, and 
tawny, or sandy, may be taken to be the normal colouring of 
quadrupeds. It remains to be shown how from these three 
not only many other tints have been developed, but also 
colours far more brilliant and rich in tone than the “sandy ” 
or normal hue. If, as we believe, it is on the subsequent 
* mixture” of these three hues that all the variety of subsequent 
colouring in domesticated species depends, we must find a 
wild ox or buffalo which is sandy, or tawny; for experiments 
in crossing these and tame bovide show that so many of the 
hybrids are fertile that we cannot. draw a hard-and-fast line 
between them. Though black is the normal colour of 
nearly all the wild cattle and buffaloes, there is one species 
which is tawny. This is the small short-horned buffalo of 
the West Coast of Africa. Though confined now to that 
region, the existence of one wild breed of this colour is 
presumptive evidence that there may have been others 
elsewhere. It is a very beautiful species, fawn coloured, with 
a tinge of dark chestnut, and about the size of a Jersey bull. 
The ears are long and tipped with a long tuft of hair, the 
eyes large, and the coat as smooth as that of an English cow 
insummer. Given the tawny and the black wild cattle, the 
white variety is almost certain to appear occasionally, either 
as a pure albino or as a black beast spotted with white. The 
wild gaur of India, which is coal-black, has white rings above 
its hoofs and a white star on its forehead. The gayal has 
white on the legs and a little on the under parts. Any such 
black wild cattle kept in captivity would be likely to throw 
occasional calves with white patches, and these by selection 
would gradually develop into a broken-coloured breed. 


This gives a possible origin for white, black and white, 
iron-grey, and sandy or dun cattle. The production of the 
chestnut hue seems far more difficult. Asa fact, it is not; 
but is partly a natural, though quite inexplicable, result of a 
cross between black animals and the tawny or dun variety. 
The tendency of this cross is to produce the fine chestnut 
hue, though the reason is unknown. Evidence is available 
not only in the case of isolated progeny of such cattle, 








but in the history of the established breeds. The old Suffolk 
cattle were not of the deep red now general, but duns. These 
were, it is believed, crossed with black bulls, and the famons 
dark-rede obtained. The writer used to see thirty years ago 
pure black Suffolk polled cattle, like the present breed in 
everything but colour, and has always surmised that these 
were the descendants of the black variety which crossed with 
the dun produced the dark-chestnut breed. 


Soil also aids in deepening colour. Jersey cattle kept in 
Devonshire tend to become dark-red, like the native breed, 
South Somersetshire cattle, though: red also, are several 
shades lighter than the Devon, in proportion to their distance 
from the red sandstone. The peculiar rich red-chestnat hair, 
usually accompanied by dark-brown eyes, seen in human 
beings, is certainly analogous to that of the chestnut. or 
dark-red cattle; and in a very large proportion of caseg 
it will be found that one of the parents has black hair, 
and that the other has sandy or reddish hair. Brown. 
haired and blonde parents seldom have these chestnut-haired 
children. It is noticeable that in all the wild breeds of 
cattle (except perhaps the West African) the skin itself 
is black. If the hair were shaved off the creature would 
be like black vulcanite. The same holds good of the 
dun horse, and of most other horses. But in the domesti- 
cated races, together with the assumption of brighter 
coloration, the skin-colour often changes from black to 
white. In horses this is generally seen only in patches 
on parts of the body, one hoof and fetlock being pink- 
skinned, or a part of the muzzle. In cows all the skin is 
frequently pink, while in others there are pink patches on the 
black, or black on the pink, especially on the udder. This 
seems part of a change as complete as the differentiation 
between black men and white men, and, like that distinction, 
is not traceable to any differing climatic conditions whatever. 
In one breed of cattle the skin is richly tinted neither with 
black nor pink, but with golden-yellow. These are the cattle 
of ‘Jersey, whose skin, especially the interior of the ears, 
seems covered with aikind of golden bloom, imparting a tint 
like gold stone to the coat when this happens itself to be of a 
warm reddish hue. Perhaps the most remarkable sequel to 
these variations is the fact that man, after successfully 
breaking down the persistent types of the wild creature, and 
rendering them plastic, has, when he pleased, almost recon- 
structed them and recast them on lines tending to become 
permanent. Many breeds of cattle now established are so 
“true to type” that the calves are born almost as uniform in 
colour and shape as the young of wild animals. The original 
wild horse was probably a dun, and the “ fettered cat” of 
Egypt, one of the ancestors of our domestic breeds, and the 
wild dog of Asia are both sandy. Their melanistic and 
albino “sports,” with subsequent crossings with the original 
race, would in a measure account for much of the colour- 
variation in the horse, cat, and dog. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ORISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


(To tHe Eprror or Tur “ Spectator.) 


Srr,—It is curious to observe how menaces of Disestablish- 
ment are hurtling in the air. Sir Henry Fowler, speaking 
for the Dissenters, tells us that Churchmen are taking the 
work out of the hands of the Liberation Society, and will 
speedily disestablish the Church. In the Church, the 
medizvalists announce in minatory terms that, if they are 
not allowed to do as they think right, they will pull the 
Estabhishment about our ears; whilst Low Churchmen say 
to the medizvalists, half in anger and half in appeal, that if 
they do not consent to “range themselves,” they will be 
responsible for the calamity of Disestablishment. Sir 
William Harcourt, in his plainspoken way, informs the 
Bishops that, if they do not quickly put things to rights, the 
English people will turn them and their clergy adrift without 
compensation or commutation. In these cases, Disestablish- 
ment means, or is understood toinvolve, Disendowment. But 
there is a strong party, represented by Canon Gore and the 
Church Reform League, which hopes that the Parliament 
may be bored into letting the Church go off with its endow- 
ments, on condition that it will relieve the House of Commons 
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of discussions about Church affairs and undertake to govern 
itself. 

ee the present agitation does not seem to me to tend 
towards Disestablishment. I do not think the constituencies 
share the temper of some of our Gallios in high places. The 
common Englishman inherits a real interest in religion, even 
when he is careless about religious observance. I bave some- 
where read that in a conversation which an Englishman was 
holding with Boileau, the French poet claimed superiority 


for the French literature of the age over the English, and. 


that the Englishman answered: “ There are only two subjects 
on which it is worth a serious man’s while to write, religion 
and politics, and on these yon are not permitted to speak 
your minds.” For the English people to disestablish the 
Church would be to throw away one of the noblest and most 
valued birthrights of the nation; and when the general popu- 
lation is excited on a religious question, it is least likely thus 
to disinherit itself. ‘ Religion for the religions” is, no 
doubt, a plausible cry; but it is not well for a people that 
the things of God should be left to the religious, I remember 
a paradoxical remark made more than forty years ago by the 
late Sir J. F. Stephen. He had said something not alto- 
gether complimentary about the clergy, and I had replied 
that, so far as I could judge, the religious laity were 
narrower than the clergy. “Yes,” he exclaimed, “ but I 
want the irreligious laity to have their say on these matters.” 
We do not learn from the Gospels to make sure that the 
religious are so much better judges of spiritual things than 
the non-religious. Neither our Lord nor St. Paul had the 
paseionate preference for “spiritual” Courts by which our 
High Churchmen are possessed. Whilst the Guardian is 
declaring that there is no High Church incumbent who would 
not give up his living rather than submit to the judgment of 
a Court that was without spiritual authority, we read in the 
New Testament of St. Paul claiming to be judged by Ceasar 
on a charge of heresy. That was his way of rendering to 
Cesar the things that were Cesar’s. Nor does it seem to me 
that we have to fear anything that could be called disruption. 
That some extreme men should secede to Rome seems in- 
evitable, and not, on the whole, undesirable; how can they 
be at home in a Protestant and national Church like ours? 
But we may hope that they will not be many. There is a 
fine powerful stream of common belief and devotion in our 
Church at the present moment with a deep sense of our 
responsibility in the world. The diocese in which my lot is 
cast is not a prominent one, but we can say for it that, in 
this section at least of the Church of England, there is a 
unity and concord amongst Church people that might almost 
be called ideal.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, February 7th. 


[Wearein hearty agreement with what Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
says as to the evils of Disestablishment, and as to the need for 
emphasising the fact that religion and religious questions are 
matters of the highest import for all men and the peculiar 
possession of no one class. We agree with him, too, as to 
the abstract rights of non-ecclesiastical Courts. It seems to 
us, however, that, as far as possible, we should try to submit 
Church causes to Courts to which the High Church clergy 
can conscientiously yield, and to avoid, if we can, constraining 
them by what they, erroneously no doubt, regard as Courts 
without true jurisdiction. We dislike the constraint of 
tender consciences, whether in the High, the Low, or the 


Broad Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§1n,—1 venture to protest most energetically against your 
treatment of the crisis in the Church. The best way to save 
the comprehensiveness of the Church is to say very little 
about it, to recognise the gravity of the present movement, 
and to investigate its causes. The agitation seems to be in 
essence nothing less than an uprising of the unenfranchised 
classes in the Church against privileged classes who have 
abused their privileges,—to wit, the clergy, lay parsons, and 
other laymen who can compel attention to their views. The 
laity of the middle and lower classes have on the whole been 
treated as children and not as men in the household, as 
serfs and not as citizens in the city of God. Their views 
and feelings as to their clergy, their worship, their churches, 
their parishes have been very generally unexplored, mis- 





understood, ignored, often despised, even ridiculed. Tact— 
which, being interpreted, means the art of screwing things up 
without a row—has come to be regarded as one of the 
qualities most to be admired in the clerical administrator. I 
do not think that the majority of those who are at fault 
have been of set purpose autocrats. They have sinned 
through ignorance, through thoughtlessness, through false 
ideas, above all, through bad law. But, however that may 
be, the discontent which has now festered into strife 
will certainly issue, unless constructive reforms are speedily 
taken in hand, in increasing alienation. The trades- 
men of England, the clerks, the artisans, the men of 
all classes who do not read the Spectator, are enthusi- 
astically with Sir William Harcourt, not because they 
approve his Erastianism—they know nothing about it—but 
because, knowing nothing of Church law and the general 
conditions of the Church problem, they believe that he is 
giving expression to their grievances. A Russian nobleman 
once compared his country to a train the engine of which, 
along with the two front carriages, had become detached, and 
steamed ahead of the other waggons at fifty miles an hour. 
This is what has happened in the Church of England, with 
this difference, that the derelict passengers, being Englishmen, 
have looked for another engine and driver, and are drifting 
into the belief that they have found them in Parliament and 
Sir William Harcourt. The only course of action which will 
prevent disaster is to bring the engine back to the train and 
to couple it to it by means of Statutory Parochial Church 
Councils. Well-written articles on comprehensiveness and 
toleration will not allay an agitation which has its roots in 
very real grievances. The clergy and the well-to-do laity 
must first learn to comprehend and to tolerate the point of 
view of the middle classes and the artisans.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. BARDSLEY. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Hulme, Manchester, February 7th. 





(To tHe Epitor or THe ‘*SprcTatTor.’”] 
S1r,—I should be very grateful if you would allow me space 
for a few remarks by way of supplement to your most able 
and judicious article in the Spectator of February 4th on 
“Mr. Balfour and the ‘Crisis’ in the Church.” “Let the 
Bishops have a fair chance to restore order in the Church,” 
you say; and you doubtless would include the granting to 
the Bishops that which they have declared their determina- 
tion to seek,—a proper system of Church Courts by which 
discipline may in the last resort be enforced. As you well 
point out, the Bishops have done much, and will do more, 
quietly and informally, to restore order. But there ure 
questions on which some of the clergy take up the position, 
logically impregnable, that an express enactment of the 
Church ousts the personal authority of a Bishop. When a 
Bishop and a clergyman differ finally on the interpretation of 
a law of the Church, the difference can only be adjusted by an 
authoritative Court. Now the existing Courts have been 
thoroughly tried, and have broken down, the simple reason 
being that as a matter of practice Courts will not work 
whose legality is denied on principle by large numbers of 
those who are subject to their jurisdiction. Whether the 
objections which are widely taken to the present Courts are in 
fact valid or not, is not perhaps of great practical importance. 
But there can be no doubt that the position that it is a 
breach of the historical understanding between Church and 
State in England for Parliament to alter fundamentally the 
Church Courts without consulting Convocation is at any rate 
defensible by plausible argument, and to attempt to override 
by force the conscientious convictions of those who hold this 
position asa matter of principle would split the Church in half. 
Accordingly the Bishops, bytheir declared intention to submit 
to Convocation and then to Parliament a scheme of Church 
Courts, say in effect: ‘ We can do a great deal privately, but 
there will remain some cases for which a formal legal 
machinery is necessary: the machinery which we have will 
not work: we ask for that which will.’ Surely this is a 
demand which all may combine to favour,—the Low Church- 
man, who wishes to see what is illegal put down with the 
minimum of difficulty and friction; the High Churchman, 
who wishes to see the ancient disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Church again alive; the moderate Churchman, who wishes to 
see troublesome questions settled one way ox the other; the 
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statesman, who wishes to see the Church quiet, and to get rid 
of the noise and disturbance which ecclesiastical disputes now 
create simply because there is no workable means of deciding 
them in an orderly and regular way.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





THE PYGMIES,—AND A STEP LOWER. 

[To tHe Enprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—I have this morning received a communication from 
Mr. Samuel Phillips Verner, who has just returned from 
three years’ residence in the region of the head-waters of the 
Kasai branch of the Congo, and who is at present in Antwerp 
en route for his home in America, This Upper Kasai region, 
I need not tell you, isone of especial interest to ethnologists, 
and one regarding which we have extremely little information. 
I need not, therefore, detain you further, but will quote the 
words of his communication verbatim, merely pointing out 
that now we have the benefit of Major Burrows’s ‘“ Land 
of the Pygmies,” and the report of Mr. Lloyd’s meeting 
with them between Uganda and Congo. Evidence regarding 
the Southern distribution of this race is of high value. 
Mr. Phillips Verner says he has been dwelling among the 
Batwa for two years. 

“ These little people I found in the country of the head- 
waters of the Kasai River in South Central Africa. The 
various discoveries of these dwarf people show them to 
be quite widely distributed. They have been found in 
Congo Frangais, in the Fan country, in the great forests 
of the Aruwimi, near Uganda, and now I can testify to 
their occurrence in the whole country, from Tanganyika 
to the Crystal Mountains in Angola. Though bearing 
local names, they are all evidently the same people. I 
lived two years near one of their settlements near 
the town of Dombi in the remote Upper Kasai country. 
Their characteristics are clearly marked. They subsist solely 
by the chase. They never cultivate the soil at all; those near 
me sold their game for farinaceous food to the dominant 
tribes. They say that they never did dig for food. Before 
the big people came they got their food from game and 
various roots, yams and nuts, in the bush. They lived in the 
country before the big people (Bantu) came and destroyed 
most of their forefathers. Some of them were taken captive 
by the Bantu, and kept to hunt for them; others took refuge 
in the great forests. They are of very small stature, a man 
with a family being no larger than a ten-year-old boy. I 
knew one case where a girl’s age, by incontestable record, 
was nearly twenty, and I have her photograph, and she 
was positively not more than 3 ft. high. They have 
a distinct langnage, which is the same for all the entire 
country between Tanganyika and the West Coast. It isa 
very guttural tongue, and the other natives rarely speak it. 
The Batwa seem to have no regular government as the 
Bantu have, nor any chiefs of their own. They are singularly 
fearless, and go freely into the bush at night, something the 
other natives greatly fear todo. The identity in ethnological 
character, in language, and in customs of these various dwarf 
tribes, and their occurrence throughout the entire Central 
African basin now must clearly show that they are a remnant 
of an aboriginal race inhabiting the country before the great 
Bantu migration. They are thus the lowest authenticated 
human beings in Africa. But I have come across reports 
of some beings even lower, who, the natives insist, are 
people and not beasts. These are called Kaieke, and I 
have a boy here (Antwerp) who insists he has seen them, 
and they talked to him. They are said to have very 
long hair, small, keen eyes, to be very wild, never coming 
into towns, and only seen in the bush, where they some- 
times try to hold converse with the natives. So positive 
are the natives about these Kaieke that the matter is well 
worth investigating. I never could get sight of them. The 
natives have some curious ideas bearing on the man and 
the monkey question. They say there a parrot is a man 


because he can talk, and a monkey is a man because 
he can use his hands and feet and looks likeone. Asthey eat 
men also, their eating monkeys and parrots proves nothing. 
When we visited the Zoological Gardens at Antwerp and saw 
the celebrated baboon there go through his performance my 
boys triumphantly pointed to him and said, ‘Did not we tell 
youso?’ These Kaieke might be baboons, but I bave never 





yet heard of the Cape baboon above the Zambesi, or the 
gorilla below the Congo.” 

I need make no comment on Mr. Samuel Phillips Verner’s 
most interesting communication, but just give it you as it 
has reached me.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary H. Kinestey, 

32 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington, W., Feb. 8th. 





“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
[To Tur Epiror or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—The student of contemporary American politics in the 
midst of the scene of strife at Washington where the ratifica. 
tion of the Peace Treaty is being so keenly discussed in 
private and fiercely debated in public, cannot but be astonished 
at the attitude of English opinion upon the subject. To hear 
this question talked over in a London club, or to read it as 
stated in any English newspaper, one would be led to believe 
(if one had no other information) that in the United Stutes 
every man, woman, and child who only two short years ago 
was at the feet of Monroe and his doctrine, was now in the 
twinkling of an eye converted into an ardent Imperialist. 
One would think that the old gospel of “The States, 
the whole States, and nothing but the States,” had 
been as finally smashed as were the Spaniards at 
Santiago, and that its last protest was silenced by the 
artillery of Dewey at Manila. And what wonder is it 
that, such an atmosphere of thought being present, the 
average Englishman cannot conceive why the United States 
Senate does not proceed to ratify the Treaty which, at the 
expense of a good deal of time and money, has lately been 
signed in Paris? The fact, however, is that a large and 
important body of educated opinion is totally averse to the 
organic change which the war, in its inception and termina- 
tion alike, has introduced into the constitutional life of the 
United States. It is not for the writer of this paper to 
declare or to discuss the right or wrong of such a point of 
view; but it is certainly essential to a proper appre- 
hension of the situation that those who consider the 
question at all seriously should be informed that such 
an opinion most undeniably does exist. And its weight 
should not be diminished, at least in British eyes, when 
we consider where it most generally prevails: in the 
New England States, amongst the leading financiers, rail- 
road owners, barristers, and men of educated and leisured 
position. It is the view held by most of those in the Eastern 
States who, as we are accustomed to say at home, “ have any- 
thing to lose”; the opinion of the “moderate Conservative 
party,” as I venture to call them, for want of a better English 
political equivalent. Now these, it will be remembered, are 
the descendants of those men who were opposed to the 
War of Independence and who did not contribute enthusiasti- 
cally to the War of 1812; surely as such their opinions should 
at any rate gain a sympathetic hearing from English ears. 
And what is their attitude, and what is their feeling? 
Their attitude, so far as can be learned from their public 
and private speech and from their writings, is one of 
deep-seated dislike of the expansionist craze, and of deter- 
mination to oppose Mr. McKinley’s latest bid for popu- 
larity to the uttermost limit of constitutional agita. 
tion; for it must not be forgotten that there is a 
simple-minded minority who do not believe in the human. 
tarian origin of the war with Spain over the Cuban 
oppressions. Of course they listen, with all the respect that 
is due, to their political opponents who urge the advantages 
of spreading the benefits of American civilisation beyond the 
confines of the continent; equally do they bear with patience 
the counsels of their “ cousins” who proclaim all the wonders 
that “expansion” has worked for the British Empire; yet, 
through the ordinary channels of information and at many a 
dinner-table scores of men express the same opinion,—that 
they cannot understand by what process of logic Englishmen 
can bring themselves to acclaim this Imperialistic tendency 
in the United States. They dismiss the argument that what 
is good for a small country is probably good for a large con- 
tinent, and they declare the wise and progressive and sound 
policy to be that “civilisation begins at home.” They say 
that we are all very courteous and very generous to refer to 
the States as being in the vanguard of progress, &c., but 
that they are quite aware of the superficiality of their pre- 
sumed advancement. Men ‘“ who have anything to lose,” the 
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thinking classes, will not stoop to argue for a moment that 
the state of society isin so satisfactory a condition at home 
that they can boast of hands clean and free for a greater, if 
not a nobler, task than purifying their existing municipal 
systems. They prefer to state plainly what they consider to 
be fact; that when the bombardments of their artillery have 
ceased to echo and the schemes of their financiers have ceased 
to boom, then the Old World will reckon up the net moral 
value of the United States among the nations of the world. 
And that will depend, not upon the quantity of acres that 
Mr. McKinley will call his colonies, but upon the quality of 
Government in New York, Chicago, and elsewhere that, being 
representative, is typical of the People. “Here,” say the 
anti-expansionists, “ is the chance for a strong President to 
make an undying name for himself in the history of the 
United States. Our people are ready for a long stride to get 
into alignment with the nations of the Old World; we are 
ready to pay our footing. Then, in heaven’s name, let us 
spend our money in cleansing our cities from corruption 
which is a byword, in developing territories which we already 
possess, rather than in undertaking the government and 
garrisoning of distant colonies of whose value we are doubtful 
and for whose direction we are not fit.” 


Such, in a few sentences, is the point of view of men whose 
resistance to this new expansionist doctrine is now finding 
expression in the Senate at Washington. There is no need 
for us to commit ourselves to it one way or the other, but we 
should be consciously depreciating the value of British opinion 
if we were to expect a final judgment upon the whole case 
without trying to present this aspect of it to those interested 
in American politics.—I am, Sir, &c., Tan Matcoum. 


[We are well aware of the existence of the opinions our 
correspondent so ably puts forth. What we have repeatedly 
urged on America is that the internal evils are likely to be 
remedied, not made worse, when the nation undertakes 
external duties. Govern Havana and Manila well, and for 
very shame men will be obliged to reform New York and 
Chicago.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TUNNEL AND A SHORT SEA ROUTE TO 
CANADA. 
(To tar Eprtor or THE “SPECTATOR,” } 
S1z,—I pointed out last October that the transinsular rail- 
way across Newfoundland, recently completed, makes it 
possible to cut in two the sea voyage between the Old World 
and the New, as the run from Galway to Green Bay could be 
made in three days; and, therefore, that a tunnel between 
Ireland and Scotland would not only bind our Mother-country 
into one island, but link Britain and Canada more closely 
together. Asa counter proposal, though it really is not so, 
Mr. F. E. Baines, sometime Inspector-General of Mails, 
advocates in the Spectator of October 15th a canal across 
Ireland for seagoing ships. Asking for a Government survey, 
he adds: “Less energetic than Principal Grant, I do not 
propose to execute, as he would, forty miles of a new railway 
‘in a few weeks.’” Isent this letter to Mr. R. G. Reid, who 
constructed the Newfoundland railway, and inquired whether 
I had been unduly “energetic.” Here is his answer :—“ It is 
an easy matter, when our men are organised, to build and 
complete one mile per day of railway. This we have often 
done for weeks in succession. We could, therefore, build the 
branch of railway referred to by you in forty days. The 
road-bed in America is different from that of a British rail- 
road, of which the writer in the Spectator possibly was 
thinking.” Of course, there is no higher authority on this 
subject than Mr. Reid. May I add one word? The political 
and commercial importance of the tunnel is so overwhelming, 
that a survey for it should be pressed on the Government at 
once. Many other things can afford to wait.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. M. Grant, Principal. 


Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, January 10th. 


[We entirely agree with Principal Grant (1) in greatly 
preferring the tunnel to any ship canal, (2) in earnestly 
desiring that the Government should undertake a survey of 
the tunnel route.—Ep. Spectator. | 





INDIAN WILD DOGS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘*SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 19th you point out that there are no Indian wild dogs in 
the Zoo. The animal is, I believe, practically impossible to 
obtain, as it always dies in captivity. I have heard of cases 
of pups being caught, but they invariably refused to eat and 
died in a few days. It may, however, interest your readers to 
learn that I have a half-bred wild dog. The mother is an 
ordinary village dog, but she has refused to mate with her 
kind and always seeks the jungle, where she remains for a 
few days with the husband of her choice. The pups have all 
the personal appearance of the wild dog. They have the very 
thick coat, the plumy tail, and the white toes of the wild dog. 
They have also the two little spines of hair near the ears 
which are so distinctive. In manners they are quite domestic, 
but rather fond of fighting. This is the first instance I have 
ever heard of a cross with the wild dog. It isa pity that the 
regulations regarding the import of dogs to England will pre- 
vent my bringing the pup home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. FIELDING Hatt, 
Yeu, Upper Burmah, December 21st. 





THE JERBOA. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTaTOR,”*] 

Str,—As the jerboa is rarely known as a domestic pet, 
some account of my experience of this charming little 
animal may be perhaps interesting. On becoming unex- 
pectedly possessed of a specimen, just after the return of 
our troops from Egypt, I at once consulted various natural 
histories as to treatment, feed, and possibilities of taming, 
&c., and was somewhat discouraged by the information that 
the jerboa is exceedingly timid, and not tameable beyond 
a certain point. However, I found that my new pet, in 
fact, appeared not to know what fear is, and also that, 
besides being very docile, he seemed to be gifted with an 
almost uncanny power of comprehending what was said to 
him. He is, indeed, the tamest and gentlest pet I ever have 
kept. He never attempts to bite, and allows a pair of 
Japanese mice to pull his fur, nibble his tail, or dart at 
his long whiskers without heeding them any more than a 
Newfoundland dog would a playful puppy. Yet ‘ Puck’ is of 
a vivacious temperament, flitting with lightning speed to and 
fro, when let out of his cage, doubling backwards and for- 
wards, and endeavouring by all means in his power to 
excite any one present to join in the race. When he is tired, 
with a jump and a run, he seeks to gain his mistress’s lap, 
and is ready to be fondled and nursed to sleep, or put back 
into his bed. Being chiefly nocturnal in his habits, he spends 
a large part of his time in his box of hay, but likes a scamper 
now and again during the day. The great objection to a 
jerboa is that, being a rodent, his impulse is to bite curtains 
and carpets, and gnaw furniture. In his diet he is most 
abstemious. Canary-seed, an ear or two of wheat, and a 
little fresh lettuce have, so far, entirely satisfied him. One 
wishes one knew what succulent delicacies he fed upon in his 
Egyptian home. In his habits he is neat and dainty. There 
is no smell from his fur, as in the case of mice or monkeys. 
In form the jerboa is like an infinitesimal kangaroo, but he 
is not a marsupial.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Oxford, January 20th. BEATRICE Batty. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

{To tue Eprror or THe “ Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—Here is an addition to your interesting list of “links 
with the past.” A relative of mine was talking the other week 
to an old man who had seen Sir Walter Scott (at the great 
Carterhaugh football match, in the year of Waterloo). Sir 
Walter himself, in writing of his mother’s remarkable know- 
ledge of past times, says: “She had often spoken to a person 
who perfectly recollected Cromwell’s entry into Edinburgh.” 
Here, therefore, we have a “link” between 1899 and 1650,— 
T an, Sir, &e., J. W. Ropertson-Scorr, 

$7 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, S.E. 





THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


{To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,-—In thanking you for your very kind review of Mr. 





Kidd's “ Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
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fice,” will you allow me to say through your columns that the 
object of the Church Historical Society is not simply to 
supply sound historical teaching “for anti-Roman contro- 
versy,” but to spread true teaching with regard to the true 
historical position of the English Charch as against attacks 
of all kinds P—I am Sir, &c., W. E. Cottins, 
Chairman of the Church Historical Society. 
Sion College, L.C. 





THE NEW FOREST AS A SANCTUARY. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—You make an apt remark in your article in the issue of 
the Spectator of January 28th when you say that “ experience 
shows that the position cannot remain as it is,” but I must 
differ from your conclusion that “any changes will be for 
the worse and not for the better.”” There is, I venture to 
think, a change which might be made for the better in the 
interests of all concerned in this splendid “sanctuary,” and 
I venture also to think that not to effect such a change will 
be distinctly for the worse. It appears from the local Press 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the 
Verderers, and a few of the large landed proprietors, are 
now putting their heads together with the view of passing a 
Bill to enable the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
give or sell land in the Forest for sewage farms, cemeteries, 
waterworks, gasworks, schools, infectious hospitals, and 
private roads to improve building sites, and what not. The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests administer the Forest 
solely for the purpose of profit, and apparently the Verderers 
are a body impotent alike to prevent the Commissioners of 
Woodsand Forests from injuring the Forest, and to protect the 
beauties of Nature with which the Forest should abound, and 
private landowners look upon the Forest as an amenity to be 
exploited for their benefit. The only remedy is to sweep both 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the Verderers 
away, and place the Forest in the hands of a Conservancy 
Board, whose sole duty should be to preserve the Forest as a 
sanctuary and national park. Such a body would need but 
small funds, which would be obtained by the sale of judicious 
thinnings of the wretched timber grown up under the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
To a very large extent all that the Forest requires is to be 
left alone,—prevent wanton destructions of all kinds, and let 
forest life go on as Nature dictates, and the birds, beasts, 
flowers, and trees will appear again and flourish as of old 
If, however, sewage effluents are to poison the brooks, and 
smoke-stacks are to belch forth into the trees, while infectious 
hospitals are to contaminate the air, no beaver (as suggested) 
or fish will haunt the streams, no timid bird will return, und 
the public, who are entitled to enjoy their heritage, will be 
scared away from the Forest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NATURA. 





A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WICKEN 
FEN. 
(To tae Epitor or THe “Sprctator.”’) 
S1r,—With the exception of scattered portions of marsh and 
swamp in the Norfolk Broads district, and a few narrow 
strips by the side of the Great Northern Railway Company’s 
line between Holme and Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire, no 
portion of the Great Fenland of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire now remains in its 
primeval state but the few hundred acres of undrained and 
uncultivated land known as Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire. 
This last fragment of undrained Fen is situated about ten or 
eleven miles north-east of Cambridge, some six miles south- 
east of Ely, and three miles south-west of Soham. The Fens 


have, like the chalk district in Cambridgeshire, undergone | 


great changes since the beginning of the century. The late 
Professor Babington in his ‘‘ Flora of Cambridgeshire,” 
published in 1860, remarks that “the employment of steam 
has made the removal of the water so certain that nearly 
the whole level may be cited as a pattern in farm- 
ing. With the water many of the most interesting and 
characteristic plants have disappeared, or are become so 
exceedingly rare that the discovery of single individuals of 
them is a subject for wonder and congratulation. There is 
scarcely a spot remaining (I only know of one near Wicken) in 
which the ancient vegetation continues undisturbed, and the 








ae 


land is sufficiently wet to allow of its coming to perfection” 
Not only has the drainage of the Fens destroyed, or rendered 
very rare, many of the birds and plants of the district, but 
certain insects which occurred in no other parts of the 
United Kingdom have become extinct, or extremely rare, 
With the reclaiming—or rather destruction—of Whittlesea 
Mere, Yaxley, and Holme Fens, that brilliant butterfly, the 
large copper (Polyommatus Hippothoé), disappeared, no speci. 
mens having, it is believed, been taken since 1847 or 1848, 
The loss of this species is the more to be regretted as the 
Continental form is not identical with it. Since Burwell Fen 
—adjoining Wicken—has been drained one of the most local 
British moths (Orgyia cenosa) has become extinct, or so rare 
as to render its present existence questionable; and the Fen 
orchis (Sturmia Loeselit), according tothe late Professor Babing. 
ton, has not been found there since 1836. It still occurs in a 
swamp on private property, known only to a few persons, not 
many miles distant. The grandest of all British butterflies, the 
swallowtail (Papilio Machaon), occurred in profusion over 
the whole district before the drainage, and consequent 
destruction of its principal food plant, milk parsley (Peuce. 
danum palustre). The detached portions of Fens in the 
Norfolk Broads still afford protection to the swallowtail, 
where it occurs, somewhat sparingly, over a wide area; but 
Wicken Fen is certainly its headquarters in England, and 
this noble insect may be seen there throughout the summer, 
but most plentifally about the end of May and beginning of 
June, soaring over the reeds, or sailing up and down the 
grassy roads—or “ droves,” as they are termed locally—in the 
Fen, Portions of this Fen are often “in the market” for 
sale, and the National Trust are desirous of securing a few 
acres from time to time when practicable, so that the same 
may be retained in their primeval state, not only for the 
benefit of zoologists and botanists, but for all members of 
the public interested in the preservation of this last remnant 
of the picturesque and characteristic Fenland of Hast Anglia, 
—I am, Sir, &., H. Goss. 


Tinnean Society, Burlington House, February 8th, 








POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


MINE be the country life, content 

With the mild ways that shepherds went, 
Who, by a stream, cut reeds and blew 
The country’s praises in the dew. 





To drive my silly sheep to feed 

On the sweet herbage of the mead 
Through all the sunny honrs, and then 
To fold them in to sleep again. 


To know my flocks, to love my lambs, 
All the sweet babies and their dams, 
And see them leap to hear my call 
From the sweet morn to evenfall. 


Or by some pleasant river-side ' 
To watch my kine stand dewy-eyed 
Grateful to Him who brings to pass 

The lilied water and sweet grass. 


Or ’twixt the handles of a plough 
Upon some purple upland’s brow 
To follow steaming steeds and see 
God’s beauty written on hill and lea. 


This is the rustio’s lot of bliss, 

Which he of towns shall daily miss,‘ 

To see God’s rainbow mercy bridge 

The high heaven and the mountain ridge, 


My shepherd dog upon my knee 

His head shall rest for company 

In hours of leisure, and shall keep 

My wandering kine and straying sheep. 


Shall taste my drink and share my bread, 
Milk from the kine myself had fed; 
Oat-cake and butter, golden-dyed 

As honey that my bees provide. 
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To market at the peep of day 

My way would wend with corn and hay. 
But sell no harmless, joyous life 

To cry against the butcher's knife. 


Be mine to foster life instead, 

Bid life to leap on hill and mead, 

His humble image, Who once said 

“Let there be Life!” and Life was made. 


Mine be the country way of peace, 

To tend maternal earth’s increase; 

The sun’s child, and the wind’s, grown mild 
With tender mercies for their child. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 








BOOKS. 


—@— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

ArteR many chances and changes the gigantic mass of the 
Peel Papers, over a hundred thousand in number, came 
under the control of Mr. Charles Parker, who published in 
1891 such extracts as he thought fit, from those which be- 
longed to the period before the death of Mr. Canning. He 
has now finished his work by giving to the world large por- 
tions of those which belonged to the twenty-three years 
following that event. 


The editor was singularly well suited for his task. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, he was almost as distinguished at 
school and at the University as the eminent man who is the 
subject of his labours, and went through exactly the same 
training. He came into the London world under the auspices 
of Mr. Cardwell, one of Peel’s most trusted lieutenants; he 
was for years very intimate with Mr. Gladstone, and an ex- 
perience of many Sessions in the House of Commons made 
him well acquainted with the inside of English politics. It 
was to be expected, accordingly, that he would perform well 
the difficult duty intrusted to him, and that expectation has 
not been disappointed. 


The long delay which has occurred in the publication of 
this work, very likely unavoidable, has had the bad effect of 
rendering much of its contents of little value to the present 
generation. Who can care for such details as we have in the 
first chapter, for example, about the stupid little intrigues 
which clustered round the appointment of Mr. Herries to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? The only fact that can be 
called of historical importance which is brought out is the 
self-willed folly and violence of George IV., a folly so great 
that even those most closely connected with him were 
thoroughly cowed by it. The editor of a statesman’s papers 
has, however, no choice. He must put on record a great 
many things which few will care to read, in order that out of 
great masses of gravel the historian may wash a few grains 
of gold. 

The third and fourth chapters deal with questions of 
great historical moment, but do not add very much to 
what was already familiarly known. No reasonable man 
doubted that Peel had behaved, through all the painful 
transactions which immediately preceded Catholic emancipa- 
tion, with perfect honour and great abnegation of self; when, 
however, all this has been most fully admitted, the fact 
remains that he and those who thought with him had, by 
a long perseverance in an utterly unjustifiable system of 
government, brought Ireland to the very verge of civil war. 
Peel had long resided in that country. He had had the 
fullest opportunity of understanding the forces which were 
at work there, and, in spite of it, he had misread all the 
signs of the times. There is a remarkable letter to him at 
p. 97 from so stout a Tory as Sir Walter Scott, in which 
occurs the following passage :—‘ When I went to Ireland 
three years since I was a pretty stiff anti-Catholic. But as 
I made a long tour there and saw all sorts of people, I 
came to think concessions essential to the peace and prosperity 
of the country, without which a rankling source of civil dis- 
cord was like to prevail for ever.” How was it that, after 








* Sir Robert Peel: Jrom his Private Papers. Edited for his Trustees by Charles 
London; John Murray. 
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having been behind the scenes for years and years, Peel could 
not see what was clear at a glance to his political co-religionist, 
who, however great, was not a statesman by profession. 
Here is a striking passage from Peel’s reply to his corre- 
spondent :— 

“T wish you had been present at the Clare election, for no pen 
but yours could have done justice to that fearful exhibition of 
sobered and desperate enthusiasm. ‘ Be true’ was the watchword 
which, uttered by a priest or an agitator, calmed in an instant 
‘the stormy wave of the multitude,’ and seduced the freeholder 
from his allegiance to his Protestant landlord. We were watching 
the movements of tens of thousands of disciplined fanatics, 
abstaining from every excess and every indulgence, and con- 
centrating every passion and feeling on one single object; with 
hundreds of police and soldiers, half of whom were Roman 
Catholics,—that half, faithful and prepared, I have no doubt, to 
do their duty. But is it consistent with common prudence and 
common sense to repeat such scenes, and to incur such risks of 
contagion ?” 

After the great measure for Catholic relief had become law, 
Peel was able to turn his attention to the general state of 
Ireland, improving the constabulary as he had improved, or 
rather created, a real police in London. That was the kind 
of work for which he was best fitted, most precious, indis- 
pensable, requiring admirable business capacity, but not 
necessitating the application of the very highest powers of 
statesmanship. It is well when we hear of the sorrows of 
Irish landlords to remember what miserable creatures many 
of them have been all through their history. At p. 137, ina 
letter from Peel to Lord Francis Gower, occurs the 


following :— 
“ But, good God! where is the heroism of the gentlemen of 
Queen’s County, where is their sense of self-interest when they 


can leave the charge of rewarding and protecting Brennan and 
his maid to the Castle? It was right for the Lord-Lieutenant in 
any event to mark his approbation of their conduct; but if the 
gentlemen of that county had a proper spirit, they would be 
jealous of any one claiming to share with them the honour and 
duty of providing both recompense and security for these persons, 
who have set an example by which their superiors might profit.” 
So it has ever been. In the midst of the worst of the Par- 
nellite disorders, a keen observer wrote from an Irish county 
that the young barbarians were giving the whole of their 
minds, or the nerve-force which they mistook for such, to 
restoring the great institution of fox-hunting; not satisfied 
with letting their country be cast to the wolves, they were 
making it a portion for foxes, Many Irish landlords well de- 
serve our pity, but not a few of them did much to bring the ruin 
on their own heads. All through the early thirties the Orange- 
men, a class not less hateful than the ruffians with whom Mr. 
Forster struggled, did all that in them lay to make the work 
of good government as difficult as possible. One letter from 
the Duke of Wellington, at p. 118, begins: “I entertain no 
doubt that the Dake of Cumberland,” their Grand Master, “is 
doing all the mischief in Ireland he can.” 

The communications which passed between Peel and his 
friends about the French Revolution of 1830 were rational 
enough, but they are followed by a long series of letters 
relating to the successive Reform Bills, which do very little 
credit to the sagacity of the writers. Peel was not, like 
Canning, a thorough opponent of all reform, but he did not 
a that the time for a very moderate reform such as he would 

ave liked, had passed before the end of 1829, and that the 
wise course was to get the question settled in a way which 
would be accepted by the great majority of reformers 
throughout the country. Unlike the Duke of Wellington, he 
never committed himself to resistance & outrance to the 
popular will; but there is nothing in the whole story from 
beginning to end which can be used to support the thesis that 
he was a statesman of the first order. It is interesting to 
observe how genuinely alarmed he was about an attack on 
Drayton, which was, we presume, not impossible. The details 
about his little stores of carbines, of ball-cartridges, and so 
forth, are very curious. 

When the great Reform Bill had become law Peel frankly 
and loyally accepted the decision of the country, and became 
under the new state of circumstances a more important maz 
than he had ever been before. He was, though he did not 
know it, the very man for the ten-pound householder. He 
incarnated all that was best in the English middle class. He 
had the soul of a commercial man. He always wished to get 
his money’s worth for his money, but at the same time to 
give full and just measure. There have been politicians, and 
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eminent politicians, too, who might have said with the 
Caledonian trader on his deathbed: “Oor faimly were aye 
middlin’ honest; we neither liked to chate nor to be chated, 
but, o” the twa, reyther to chate.” That was not his way; his 
defects were of quite another kind. He supported the Whig 
Government against the extreme section of its followers, and 
did considerable service to the country by his attitude, though 
of course in all that concerned the wretched Irish Establish- 
ment the advanced section was right and its opponents 
wrong. 

The ninth chapter brings out very clearly the grounds of 
the coolness between Peel and Wellington which followed the 
Reform Act, but gave way eventually to feelings of very strong 
regard, Its causes were partly some irritation on Peel’s part 
about the Duke’s acceptance of the Chancellorship of Oxford 
without consulting him, and partly the Duke’s annoyance at 
Peel’s not having seen his way to join him when, throwing 
over his old opinions in deference to the views of the King, 
he had wished that he and Peel together should form a 
Government to try to pass a Reform Bill in accordance with 
the Royal wishes. The tenth chapter does not add much 
that is material to what we know of the King’s ineffectual 
attempt to get rid of his Whig counsellors by summoning 
Peel from Rome. It is amusing to observe that, travelling 
day and night, he took twelve days to reach London, although 
he blamed “ the hurried Hudson” for taking so much as nine. 
When he had once assumed the government, his energy 
deserved all praise; but the impatience of the King had led 
him into a great error, and the result of the Dissolution was 
that although the Tories very considerably increased their 
numbers, they did not do so sufficiently to enable their 
leaders to govern the country. 


The days of Peel’s Government were few and evil. He 
fought bravely, but all in vain, and did not add to, though he 
did not detract from, his great Parliamentary reputation. 
Mr. Parker has wisely included a number of letters which he 
wrote, during his brief period of authority, to men and women 
of genius, announcing to them various marks of Royal 
approbation, which were well received and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. The names of Wordsworth, of Mrs. Somerville, of 
Mrs. Hemans, and of the Ettrick Shepherd would do honour 
to the patronage of any Minister. From the time of his going 
out of office to the end of the reign of William IV., perhaps 
the most important event in the life of Peel was his election 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, partly because 
it showed that there was a considerable abatement in the 
strong Whig feeling which had characterised the West of 
Scotland only a few years before, and partly because his 
address to the students was most favourably received alike at 
home and in some foreign countries. The Emperor Nicholas, 
for example, had it translated and sent to all the Russian 
Universities. 

The four years which followed the return of the Whigs to 
Downing Street are assuredly not among the most glorious 
in English annals. Their Government was never really strong, 
and, but for the strange imbroglio absurdly known as the 
Bedchamber Plot, would have died long ere it did. It was 
well for Peel that he was prevented accepting oflice by that 
effair. His party was growing ever stronger and stronger in 
the country, though in the House of Commons he could do 
little that was important. Probably his most useful work 
was to keep his followers from taking premature action. 
It was not to be expected that the papers of this period should 
be specially interesting, and they are not,so; but among 
them is a letter to Mr. Arbuthnot which contains sound 
doctrine for these no less than for those times’:— 


“The best thing that can happen for Louis Philippe,” remarks 
Peel, “for France, and for the peace of the world, is to convince 
the mind of France (if that be possible) that other Powers are 
prepared for her, and that she will be signally punished if she 
wantonly provokes them. If Louis Philippe could venture to 
make an honest speech to his Chambers, it should run thus: ‘I 
rejoice to be enabled to inform you that, while the other Powers 
of Europe have no hostile views with regard either to the territory 
or the independence of France, they are at the same time in that 
state of naval and military preparation which enables them to 
despise the violence and menaces of the war faction in France, 
and to preclude the hope of successful aggression on our part. I 
advise you, therefore, not to make yourselves ridiculous by mere 
bravado, and, as you cannot succeed by dishonest violence, to set 
the example to Europe of returning to a peace establishment, and 
try to establish your character by being quiet,’” 


Interesting, too, and touching, now that we know what the 
end was to be, is the letter on p. 458 to Mr. Goulburn about 
Peel’s naval son, then a midshipman. 

All through 1840 and the first half of 1841 the Govern. 
ment grew weaker and weaker, receiving its coup-de-griice 
on an amendment to the Address by the crushing majority 
of ninety-one. It resigned on August 30th, and Peg 
returned not merely to place, but to substantial and, 
for the moment, overwhelming power. His first task 
was, of course, to form a Government, and it was not 
an easy one, for out of the men who had approved the 
famous fish-dinner toast—which, beginning with the words, 
““May they continue their ‘flounders’; may we get their 
‘ plaices,’” ended with an aspiration with reference to their 
“soles”—at least three times as many as could be provided 
for desired to assist their chief, not as buttresses, but ag 
pillars of his Administration. 

The seventeenth chapter, which records the arrangements 
made, is full of remarkable things. Few, probably, were 
aware that Lord Stanley and Peel had both of them formed 
so just a judgment of a personage so wildly overrated, first 
by himself and then by the large unthinking mass, as Sir 
Stratford Canning. Lord Stanley wrote to Peel in September, 
1841 :—‘* Nobody can be more convinced than I am of Can- 
ning’s unfitness for Parliamentary office, and I fear his 
pretensions in any other line are so high as to render their 
gratification out of the question.” Peel replied :—“I have had 
an interview of three-quarters of an hour with Sir Stratford 
Canning. How that man tortures himself and every other 
person with whom he comes in contact!” 

The letter from Disraeli to Peel is exciting, and will excite, 
at least as much attention as it deserves. It was generally 
known by politicians that Disraeli had asked for office in 
1841, and people, who were acquainted with the man, attached 
no importance to his having denied the fact. What was less 
generally known, but is nevertheless quite true, was that 
Peel had wished to give him office, but had been prevented 
doing so by Lord Stanley, the same politician who, at a later 
stage of his career, as Lord Derby, became a mere tool in the 
hands of the man whose early ambitions he had tried to thwart, 
Disraeli’s conduct in this affair is only to be explained by 
the undoubted fact that in politics he no more recognised 
morality than he would have recognised it in a game of chess, 
He entered public life determined to win; but as to how he 
won he did not care one brass farthing. This was an open 
secret to the men who followed him most obediently while he 
still led in the House of Commons. A story used to be told 
about the time when he was “ educating his party ” of a con- 
versation which took place between some Conservative and 
Liberal Members with respect to the merits of their respective 
leaders in the Commons. It was cut short by a remark from 
a gentleman belonging to the former party with the words, 
“Well, well, I prefer our scoundrel to your lunatic.” 
Disraeli’s letter, while it really adds little to what those 
who had occasion to watch his proceedings with any care 
knew already, will hardly be of much use to the poor gobe- 
mouches who think of “ Beaconsfield” as a great and serious 
statesman, or go to decorate his statue on Primrose Day- 
They are “given up to strong delusion that they should 
believe a lie,” and are hardly fit for anything better. 

If we were not dealing with Disraeli after a mere episodical 
fashion, we should have to show that he had many merits 
and attractive qualities which we highly appreciate; but to 
treat him as a moral being is to do him a gross injustice. 

Mr. Disraeli and Sir Stratford Canning were by no means 
the only aspirants whom Peel disappointed; but at length 
the negotiations ended and the Government was formed. 
We must, however, reserve for another article the considera- 
tion of its fortunes as illustrated by the volumes before us. 





THE RECOVERY OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM* 
Ir is now nearly two-and-thirty years since Sir Charles (then 
Lieutenant) Warren began those excavations in Jerusalem 
which have for ever associated his name with the recovery of 
the dimensions of the city before its destruction by Titus. 
Warren’s labours, which followed some excavations by Sir 
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Charles Wilson, lasted for nearly three years. They corrected 
the small conceptions of ancient Jerusalem, which Robinson 
and Fergusson had formed from the limits and levels of the 
modern city. They proved that Josephus had not exaggerated 
in his description of the fortress and sanctuary. Instead of 
the sloping, featureless plateau, to which a score of sieges 
and the rubbish of their havoc have reduced the most famous 
site in the world, they enabled us to realise the steep and 
rocky promontories, surrounded and separated by deep 
valleys, and piled to a height far above their own with massive 
walls, that sheltered still loftier towers and palaces. The 
ancient levels were fathomed, the contours of the promontories 
were deliminated, the walls of the Temple enclosure were laid 
bare to their foundations, and the remains were discovered 
of the arches which bridged the inner valley and of many 
other noble structures. It was magnificent work and laid 
the foundation for all further researches. Warren pushed 
his explorations southwards from the Temple enclosure. 
From its south-east corner he laid bare a wall running along 
the slopes of Ophel to the south-west, and two lines of drain 
running down the middle, or Tyropwon Valley, towards the 
Pool of Siloam,—evidence of a great extension of the ancient 
city to the south of the present walls. In the same region 
there were fitful additions to his work. Captain Conder and 
Mr. Schick, a local architect, increased our knowledge of the 
natural levels. Dr. Guthe discovered a scarp on Ophel, the 
obvious continuation of the wall laid bare by Warren; and 
Mr. Henry Maudslay, C.E., and Captain Conder traced a rock 
scarp, with a ditch, a tower and a flight of steps, on the 
slope of the western hill or promontory, due south from the 
south-west angle of the present walls, and hard by the 
English school. From this point it appeared certain that a 
line, or lines, of wall had swept round the southern end of 
the western hill, crossed the Tyropcon Valley, and joined 
Warren and Guthe’s wall proceeding from the south-east 
corner of the Temple enclosure. But the exact course of 
this line of fortification remained unknown till April, 1894, 
when the Palestine Exploration Fund received from the 
Sultan a firman to excavate in the region which the wall was 
supposed to traverse, and, Mr. Frederick Bliss, their agent, 
began his operations. 


Mr. Bliss belongs to a generation of explorers who enjoy 
advantages unshared by their pioneers. Sons of missionaries 
or colonists in Palestine, they have learned the Arabic 
language from childhood, and are experienced in dealing 
with the natives. None of them have put these advantages 
to greater use than Herr Schumacher, of Haifa, the agent of 
the German Palestine Society, and Mr. Bliss himself. By 
his thorough work on the site of Lachish, the scholarship he 
brought to bear upon its results, and the graphic style in 
which he presented them to the public, Mr. Bliss rose at 
once to a high rank among the explorers of Palestine; and in 
addition to his own resources, the Fund supplied him for the 
work in Jerusalem with the services of Mr. A. C. Dickie, a 
young architect. The volume we now review is the report of 
their joint labours for three years, 1894-97. Prepared by both 
it has been written by Mr. Bliss. Mr. Dickie has added archi- 
tectural notes and contributed the large number of plans and 
illustrations. The result is a book of the greatest interest. 
Nothing like it has appeared on the subject since Sir Charles 
Warren’s reports. The exciting story of the actual excava- 
tions is confined to the last chapter, where it is told with a 
fine modesty, disguising the infinite patience and ingenuity 
which it must have’ involved. The'other nine chapters are 
occupied with an account of the walls discovered, a descrip- 
tion of their masonry and of that of other structures that were 
found ; a historical sketch of the fortifications and sieges of 
Jerusalem ; and an argument identifying those of them which 
were traced by the explorers. Though technical and sometimes 
intricate, though scholarly and full of references to ancient 
and medizval literature, these chapters are always lucid and 
ring true in every paragraph. 

The excavations had nothing to do with the serious problems, 
which arise in the north of the city and involve the vexed 
question of the site of the Holy Sepulchre. They were con- 
fined to the south of the present city; but there they covered 
practically the whole area of ancient Jerusalem, and completed 
the delimitation of its walls began by Warren’s, Maudslay’s 

and Guthe’s discoveries. Mr. Bliss wisely resolved to start 








from Mandslay’s scarp. From the tower base in which it 
terminates two lines of wall were traced. One, protected 
by a fosse, ran north-east across the western promontory 
towards the middle of the present southern wall. The 
other ran south and then east, down the end of the 
western promontory, almost to its south-eastern foot in 
the Kedron Valley, due south of the Pool of Siloam; then 
turned at a right angle northwards across the Tyropeon 
Valley to the east of the Pool of Siloam, where Mr. Bliss’s 
excavation ceased, but not till he had made certain the con- 
nection of the wall with the line traced by Warren southwards 
down Ophel from the Temple enclosure. Thus the circuit 
was practically completed from the south-west to the south- 
east angles of the present city wall by the valleys of Hinnom 
and Kedron, round the Pool of Siloam. Gates were discovered 
upon it, to the south of Maudslay’s scarp, and at the extreme 
south-east angle below the Pool of Siloam. From the latter 
gate a drain and street were traced northwards to beyond the 
Pool, with another line of wall which passed to the west of 
the Pool, and therefore left this outside the city, as the wider 
wall, previously described, included it. Baths were discovered 
to the south of the gate, at the south-east angle; the founda- 
tions of an isolated tower were laid bare on the western hill; 
the remains of a fine church, with cloisters and a noble flight 
of steps, were found by the Pool; and other architectural 
features were brought to light. 


To Mr. Bliss and his colleague we therefore owe what is 
practically the recovery of all ancient and medieval Jerusalem 
which lay to the south of the present city. They have traced 
its shifting limits, and disclosed its varying dispositions. 
Have they been able to go further and assign these to their 
proper dates? They appear to have rendered us also this 
service by an argument which is interesting and seems con- 
clusive. In this they have not relied upon a test often put 
forward by explorers as final,—the character of the masonry 
they laid bare. One of the most instructive portions of the 
volume consists of notes by Mr. Dickie on “ Stone-Dressing 
in Jerusalem Past and Present.” Mr. Dickie has proved 
that with one exception—the furrowed stone-dressing of 
the Crusaders—it is impossible to assign any particular style 
to a definite period of history (p. 263). Setting this aside, 
the explorers seek for chronological data in other directions, 
and along one of these they reach a very definite conclusion. 
Their excavations laid bare upon the southern slope of the 
western hill two lines of wall, an upper and a lower, which 
are separated by a considerable mass of débris, indicating an 
interruption in the fortification of this part of the city. To 
what was this débris due? The Greco-Jewish mouldings on 
the lower and earlier wall show that it must have been com- 
pleted and destroyed later than the Babylonian exile. The 
débris above it and below the other wall cannot therefore 
have been due to Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of Jerusalem. 
Nor can it have been due to Pompey’s overthrow of the walls 
in 63 B.C., for the sixteen years which elapsed before new 
walls were built by Julius Cesar are too few for the accumu- 
lation of the débris. The latter can only represent the ruin 
of the walls by Titus in 70 A.D., and the desolation in which 
this southern part of the city was left during the four subse- 
quent centuries, till the Empress Eudocia, about 450, again 
built the southern wall wide enough to embrace the Pool of 
Siloam. This wall of the Empress is in all probability the 
upper of the two uncovered by our explorers. The lower is 
the wall destroyed by Titus, and it “shows several periods.” 
The latest portion of it, with the Greco-Jewish mouldings, is 
either the restoration effected after Pompey’s destruction, or 
(less likely) that performed hastily by the Jews just before 
the coming of Titus. But the earliest portions have a date 
much more remote, and seem to “show traces of builders 
from the later Jewish Kings,” as well as of Nehemiah’s recon- 
struction after the Captivity. To the Solomonic period Mr. 
Bliss assigns Manudslay’s scarp, and supposes that the line of 
the wall then existing is represented by that which he un- 
covered round the top of the western promontory. There 
are many other points of interest, for which we have no 
space,—the ages of the different levels of threshold laid bare 
in the gates, the line of the southern wall in Crusading times, 
the date and character of the church at the Pool of Siloam, 
and so forth. But we cannot pass from the work of these 
latest explorers—who, besides so much original excavation, 
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have evidently mastered the results of their predecessors as 
well as the ancient literature of their subject—without 
emphasising that in the great controversy as to the extent 
of Jerusalem in David’s time and previously, they take the 
side of those who maintain that the Jebusite city as rebuilt 
by David occupied only the eastern promontory beneath the 
Temple. And their adherence to tl is conclusion is the more 
valuable that during his exploration Mr. Bliss bore in mind 
that the traditional view, which places the city of David on 
the western hill, might possibly turn out to be correct. 


Enough has been said of these last excavations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to point a moral. Work so 
wisely planned, so efficiently pursued, and so rich in results 
deserves a far greater support from the British and American 
public than it receives. The new firman is for two years’ 
excavation round several of the most interesting sites in 
Western Judea—Tell es Safi, Tell Zakariya, and neigh- 
bouring mounds—which may include the long-lost position 
of Gath. Mr. Bliss and Mr, Stewart MacAlister have already 
for some months been at work in this new field. Rich results 
are confidently predicted, but the opportunities can hardly 
be realised without more generous contributions from the two 
English-speaking nations whom the explorers represent. 





LORD CLIVE.* 
THE final Life of Clive still remains to be written,—the 
Life which once and for all shall show what manner of 
man was he who threw wide the door that led us to 
the possession of India, and so laid an impress upon our 
nation and race which will never be effaced. Till, however, 
this supreme Life is accomplished, and we get a picture of 
Clive such as Carlyle gave us in his letters and speeches of 
Cromwell, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot’s excellent little study will 
do good service in proving to his countrymen that Clive was 
no rufiianly adventurer and no mere lucky soldier of fortune, 
but a man of wide and comprehensive mind, a great statesman 
as much as a great soldier. The first thing to be done by those 
who wish to understand Clive is to banish utterly from their 
minds the notion that he was a kind of melodramatic buccaneer, 
half hero, half villain,—a bold bad man who rushed sword in 
hand into a Treasury filled with gold and diamonds, and pil- 
laged it to his heart’s content. Clive, though it is very diffi- 
cult to get people to realise the fact, had nothing of the 
slouch-hat brigand about him. Instead, he was a man with 
a real talent for military affairs who, owing to a series 
of lucky accidents, found himself at the head of the 
English forces, civil and military, in Bengal at a time 
when the political situation in India gave an oppor- 
tunity for winning a great Empire by a bold stroke. Clive 
gave the stroke and won the game, which meant vast 
wealth for himself and the possession of a rich province for 
his employers at the India House. It was to his power of 
realising the true nature of the political situation and to his 
swiftness in action, rather than to any acts of rapacity or 
tyranny, that Clive owed his princely fortune. The satirists 
of his day used to depict Clive as a kind of Verres, and 
hinted that he was haunted by remorse for his evil deeds. 
In reality, there was nothing of that kind in Clive’s career. 
The only ghost that could have haunted him was that of 
Omichund, and to Omichund he offered no violence. We 
do not mean to defend the sham treaty, but it is quite 
certain that Clive never felt the deception of Omichund 
weighing heavily on his conscience. Clive was not a man 
scrupulous or delicate in his conduct, and when he thought 
Omichund was going to play him false, he circumvented the 
Bengalee’s schemes by the bogus treaty. It was not a nice 
transaction, but remember the position in which Clive was 
placed,—a secret agent who has it in his power to destroy an 
elaborate political scheme demands that a great sum of 
money shall be paid him, and that his right to it shall be 
inserted in the treaty which the principals are about to con- 
clude. You cannot bargain with a man in that position. 
Unless you can refuse his request, you must either yield or else 
outwit him. Clive was wrong in outwitting Omichund, but he 
no doubt argued that his offence was morally not much worse 
than that of the man who solemnly assures an armed burglar 
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* Lord Clive: the Foundation of British Rule in India. 
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that he will not attempt any resistance, and when the 
burglar’s back is turned knocks the burglar down. However, 
we do not intend to deal in detail with this much-debated 
matter, but rather wish to point out the grasp of politics 
in the widest sense possessed by Clive. His was in the 
highest sense the mind of a statesman. He understood men 
and the forces that move them. He was essentially moderate 
and reasonable in his views, and yet when the need for action 
arose he fell upon his antagonists like a thunderbolt. Again, 
he had the gifts of insight and foresight. He saw the true 
state of Bengal and he realised that the burden of empire 
was not one which a trading company was really fit to bear. 
This gift of statesmanship is visible in all Clive’s letters and 
speeches. And here we must thank Sir Alexander Arbuthnot 
for the excellent use he has made of Clive’s writings, and 
especially for having inserted as an appendix the full text 
of the memorable speech (made in the House of Commons) in 
which Clive defended the conduct of his second Governorship 
in Bengal. A propos of this speech we would make an appeal 
to Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. Why should he not edit 
as a separate work all Clive’s letters, speeches, and public 
despatches? They would make a volumeor couple of volumes 
of quite unusual interest and of great historic value. If 
there were any fears as to pecuniary loss, surely the direct 
descendants of Clive might undertake the work as a pious 
memorial to their great ancestor, for, curiously enough, 
Clive can count more direct descendants than most of our 
great men. In any case, the book would be far better 
worth having than many of the volumes of documents 
published by our historical societies, for Clive possessed 
a style and a power over words which is most remark- 
able. While his style is as clear as the style of the Duke of 
Wellington, there is a certain note of distinction about Clive’s 
writing which stamps it as the outcome of a really great and 
original mind. The words and phrases have that thrill in 
them which only genius gives. Take as an example the letter 
which Clive wrote to his half-mutinous officers, when they 
protested against his decision that the officers and sailors of 
the Fleet who accompanied the land force at P.assey should 
be allowed to share in the prize-money :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I have received both your remonstrance and 
protest. Had you consulted the dictates of your own reason, 
those of justice, or the respect due to your commanding ofiicer, I 
am persuaded that such a paper, so highly injurious to your own 
honour as officers, would never have escaped you. You say you 
were assembled as a council to give your opinion about a matter 
of property. Pray, gentlemen, how comes it that a promise of a 
sum of money from the Nawab, entirely negotiated by me, can 
be deemed a matter of right and property ? So very far from it, 
it is now in my power to return to the Nawab the money already 
advanced, and leave it to his option whether he will perform his 
promise or not. You have stormed no town and found the money 
there; neither did you find it in the plains of Plassey after the 
defeat of the Nawab. In short, gentlemen, it pains me to remind 
you that what you are to receive is entirely owing to the care I 
took of your interests. Had I not interfered greatly in it, you 
had been left to the Company’s generosity, who perhaps would 
have thought you sufficiently rewarded in receiving a present of 
six months’ pay; in return for which I have been treated with 
the greatest disrespect and ingratitude, and, what is still worse, 
yo.. have flown in the face of my authority for overruling an 
opinion which would have been highly injurious to your own 
reputation, being attended with injustice to the navy, and been 
of the worst consequences to the cause of the nation and the 
Company. I shall therefore send the money direct to Calcutta, give 
directions to theagents of both parties to have it shroffed ; and when 
the Nawab signifies his pleasure (on whom it solely depends) that 
the money be paid you, you shall then receive it, and not before. 
Your behaviour has been such that you cannot expect I should 
interest myself any further in your concerns. I therefore retract 
the promise I made the other day of negotiating either the rest 
of the Nawib’s promise, or the one-third which was to be received 
in the same manner as the rest of the public money at three 
yearly equal payments—I am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

MursHipaBab, dth July, 1757. 
The malcontents having expressed regret at their conducts 
Clive at once sent them the following reply :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I have ever been desirous of the love and good 
opinion of my officers, and have often pursued their interests in 
preference to my own. What passed the other day is now for- 
gotten, and I shall always be glad of an opportunity of convincing 
you how much I am, gentlemen, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

MouRsHIDABAD, 9th July, 1757. Rosert Crive.” 


These two letters are perfectly simple and straightforward, 


Ropert Ciive.” 





and yet the words vibrate with a note of passion,“ You have 
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stormed no town and found the money there; neither did 
you find it in the plains of Plassey.” No one but a master 
of language would have given just that fall to his sentence. 


We have little space for more quotations, but before we 
leave Sir Alexander Arbuthnot’s book we must make one 
more quotation, —this time from Clive’s speech in the House 
of Commons on March 80th, 1772. Here is Clive’s masterly 


description of Bengal :— 

“Tndostan was always an absolute despotic government. The 
inhabitants, especially of Bengal, in inferior stations, are servile, 
mean, submissive and humble. In superior stations they are 
luxurious, effeminate, tyrannical, treacherous, venal, cruel. i The 
country of Bengal is called, by way of distinction, the paradise of 
the earth. It not only abounds with the necessaries of life to 
such a degree as to furnish a great part of India with its super- 
fluity, but it abounds in very curious and valuable manufactures, 
sufficient not only for its own use, but for the use of the whole 
globe. The silver of the west and the gold of the east have for 
many years been pouring into that country, and goods only have 
been sent out in return. This has added to the luxury and 
extravagance of Bengal. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of that country for an inferior never to come into the pre- 
sence of a superior without a present. It begins at the Nawab, 
and ends at the lowest man that hasaninferior. The Nawab has 
told me that the small presents he received amounted to £800,000 
a year; and I can believe him, because I know that I might bave 
received as much during my last government.” 


We cannot quote the wonderful passage which follows as to 
the influences which are set at work upon the young writer 
the moment he arrives in Bengal, and how, “as soon as he 
lands, a banyan, worth perhaps £100,000, desires he may have 
the honour of serving this young gentleman at 4s. 6d. per 
month.” It is enough to say that, in its own way, it is as 
masterly a piece of speaking or writing as is to be found in 
the literature of the eighteenth century. 





A CYCLOPZDIA FOR THE LAWYERS.* 


Mr. A. Woop RENTON and his numerous colleagues may be 
congratulated alike on the successful and on the speedy com- 
pletion of a work of really serious magnitude. The first of 
these volumes appeared in 1897, and we have now before us 
the entire series of twelve, which contain a most admirable 
abridgment of the whole lawof England. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
who contributes a general introduction, has chosen for his motto 
the following quotation from Sir Matthew Hale :—“ However, 
the following essay will do thas much good,—viz., first, it 
will discover that it is not altogether impossible, by much 
attention and labour, to reduce the laws of England at least 
into a tolerable method of distribution. Secondly, it will 
give opportunity, both to myself and to others, as there shall 
occur new thoughts or opportunities, to rectify and to reform 
what is amiss in this, and to supply what is wanting.” Sir 
Frederick proceeds as follows :— 


“The several titles of this abridgment will set forth, with 
more or less detail, according to the nature and magnitude of the 
subject in hand, most if not all of the matters commonly recog- 
nised among English-speaking lawyers as forming distinct heads 
in the system of the Common Law, and being suitable for distinct 
treatment. In this introduction it is proposed to attempt a 
general summary view of what is contained in the whole system; 
not of what might be expected in an ideal system of law, but of 
what the laws of England actually deal with. For this purpose 
the scientific merits of this or that arrangement are of less im- 
portance than conformity to general expectation and convenience. 
And if any one ‘ tolerable method of distribution of the matter of 
English law’ (to use Hale’s words) were already sanctioned by 
authority, or commended by prevailing usage, I should not 
hesitate to follow it. But, in fact, no generally received method 
exists. Only two works purporting to give a general introduc- 
tion to our law have attained a classical reputation, namely, the 
Commentaries of Blackstone and of Kent; and these differ 
materially from one another in scope and arrangement, while 
neither of them covers the whole field. It seems hardly credible 
at this day, though the fact is easily verified, that in Blackstone’s 
plan contract finds a place only as one of twelve modes by which 
title to personal chattels can be acquired. Kent is more modern, 
but large departments of law have either been created or have 
become vastly more important since Kent wrote. Stephen’s 
Commentaries include much that Blackstone omitted, but the 
arrangement is only a little better. Many other schemes have 
been propounded by later authors, but almost always with a view 
to the philosophical analysis of law in general; and few of those 
authors have thought it needful to abstain from dividing or even 
scattering abroad in many places topics which English lawyers 
have long been accustomed to find together.” 


This is no place to enter upon a critical examination of all 
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or any of the articles which the title-page informs us 
are contributed by “the most eminent legal authorities.” 
The list of authors who have compiled the principal articles 
confirms this statement; and if the non-legal reader shonld 
complain that there is hardly one he has ever heard 
of, we may remind him that it is not the names of 
the most learned lawyers, nor even of those enjoying 
the most lucrative business, which appear oftenest in sen- 
sational trials or the daily Press. When so many legal 
text-books (compiled by barristers who wish to advertise 
their names) are worthless mixtures of head-notes from cases 
and extracts from Acts of Parliament, it is pleasant to find 
writers who honestly attempt to present us with a digest of 
general principles under each separate heading. By follow- 
ing the alphabetic arrangement, the book is made easy of 
reference, and an author can contribute an article on any 
heading of the law upon which he may be a specialist. Each 
article is strengthened by the most conscientious references 
to statutes and leading cases, and we are glad to observe that 
the usefal custom is followed of appending dates to all 
references to reported cases. If we cannot say that even 
this admirable Encyclopwdia by itself is a library for any 
barrister or solicitor, yet we can imagine no existing work 
which would form a better or more useful foundation for any 
lawyer’s library or collection of law books. 


King George III., who said many good things, for the most 
part unreported and now forgotten, was the first to observe 
that the ordinary lawyer knew little more law than many a 
layman, but that the lawyer had learnt where the law was to 
be found. Nor is it perhaps surprising that few men should 
be able to carry in their heads more than some general prin- 
ciples, and be unwilling to commit themselves to an opinion 
on detailed facts without consulting the authorities. Five- 
and-twenty years ago (as the writer of an excellent article on 
legal reforms in the January number of the Quarterly Review 
reminds us) Lord Thring pointed out that the body of English 
law was contained in eighteen thousand statutes modifying 
and amending the Common Law. Many years before, Black- 
stone protested that the Common Law of England had 
fared like other venerable edifices of antiquity, which rash 
and inexperienced workmen have ventured to new-dress 
and refine with all the rage of modern improvement; 
whence frequently its symmetry has been destroyed, its 
proportions distorted, and its majestic simplicity exchanged 
for specious embellishments and fantastic novelties. The 
stream of legislation flows out faster than ever; but, thanks 
to the labours of the Statute Law Revision Committee, many 
obsolete Acts of Parliament have been repealed. The first 
edition of the Revised Statutes substituted eighteen volumes 
in place of one hundred and eighteen, which had hitherto 
contained the statute law of this country. Lord Thring 
estimated that the reported cases, which may be cited in the 
Courts as authorities, amounted to not less than one hundred 
thousand. The number will soon reach near double that figure, 
and apparently little can be done to remedy the increasing 
unwieldiness of the case law. There is, of course, the obvious 
remedy of codification and consolidation, but, as Bacon 
pointed out, “more doubts arise upon our statutes which 
are a text law than upon the Common Law which is no text 
law.” The process of interpreting must begin again, and the 
need of referring to reported cases will not be disposed of. 


With such a vast body of materials to digest, and so many 
subjects to deal with, the authors of this work have done wel 
in compressing so much into a dozen volumes. Each article 
is complete in itself, or contains the fullest cross-references to 
other articles. Many are like small text-books, setting out in 
a reasonable compass a clear statement on the present state 
of each branch of the law. To say that no errors have 
crept in would be to say more than is even necessary. There 
are slips in all legal works, even in Acts of Parliament. A 
modest writer of legal text-books should adopt as his motto a 
quotation from Littleton:—‘I would not have thee believe 
that all which I have said in these books is law, for I will not 
presume to take this upon me.” But we do not think that 
any abridgment of the law could be better than this 
Encyclopedia. How far the profession will find it of 
practical utility is another matter, At any rate, the layman 
with a taste for looking up the law will find it a thoroughly 
sound guide, and it should henceforth be found not only in 
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all public reference libraries, but in all the libraries of private 
individuals which aim at anything approaching comprehensive- 
ness. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

To find the sovereign phrase for Miss Sergeant’s work, The 
Love Story of Margaret Wynne, the indolent reviewer, abashed 
by her indefatigable industry, is driven to fall back on the 
coinage of a Glasgow writer who once spoke with enthusiasm 
pf the “prolificacy” of Handel’s muse. Miss Sergeant once 
wrote a novel which made one think—its name, if we remember 
sright, was No Saint—and once or twice in the scores of 
rolumes that have since issued from her pen has shown a 
yassing inclination to repeat the experiment. But in the main 
she has preferred the safer policy of imposing no strain on the 
intelligence or the emotions of her readers. One watches 
the struggles and sufferings of her dramatis persone with 
the serene equanimity of a spectator at a sham fight ora 
marionette show, with the utmost confidence that the kid- 
napped heroine or the falsely accused hero will emerge 
triumpbant in the long run. In the novel before us Bayard 
Lestranze is the representative of heavily handicapped 
virtue, and he plays the part with a conscientiousness only 
comparable to that of the actor who blacked himself all 
over when cast for Othello. His elder brother, the heir to 
the baronetcy, contracts a bigamous marriage with a nonde- 
script Frenchwoman whose husband is stillalive. Blackmailed 
by husband No.1, Estelle drugs her father-in-law, forges a 
cheque for £300, and when detected by Bayard, implores 
him not to betray her. Bayard is accordingly accused by his 
father, and refusing to deny the charge, enters on a long 
course of gratuitous martyrdom, in which he is treated like a 
dog by his father and cut by the county. Eventually Estelle’s 
first husband appears on the scene; and owing his life to 
Bayard’s intervention, after an attempt to commit suicide, 
rounds on his wife and exculpates Bayard, who is reconciled 
to his father, and by a beautiful touch of poetic justice, 
succeeds to the baronetcy owing to the dubious parentage of 
his nephew. The heroine, as in Mrs. Croker’s last novel, is 
the penniless niece and companion of a tyrannons but wealthy 
old lady, and succeeds, on the death of her tormentor, to 
unexpected affluence. The only fault of Margaret’s face was 
that “the nose was perhaps a little too long.” Such an effort 
after realism is rather disconcerting in a story frankly founded 
on the melodramatic formula. 

The “sweet girl graduate” heroine, who has been some- 
what in the background of late, makes a welcome reappear- 
ance in Love and Olivia. One is interested at the outset in a 
young woman who, after distancing all competitors—male as 
well as female—in a Cambridge tripos, lapses so completely 
from the rdle of the strong-minded blue-stocking as to con- 
sent to a clandestine marriage to a young civil engineer on 
the eve of his departure for the East. The ceremony, how- 
ever, is broken off half-way, for an exceedingly well-timed 
fainting fit, followed by a severe attack of influenza, frustrates 
the intentions of George Gorst, and when he returns from 
Barma and Siam after an absence of seven years, though 
Olivia, like himself, has shown unimpeachable constancy, 
an impalpable barrier, due to divergent interests, soon 
grows up between the reunited lovers, Olivia has become a 
successful lecturer, and her intellectuality is a trifle 
oppressive to the simple engineer. Still, one is made to feel 
that if he had only once asserted himself in a masterful way, 
Olivia would have married him out of hand, and what is more, 
would have made him an excellent wife, for nothing is better 
in the book than the delineation of the conscientious side of 
Olivia’s nature. But the excellent George, as though to 
atone for his earlier exigency, behaves with an excess of 
consideration; the announcement of the engagement is 
postponed, and things are allowed to drift until he 
fortunately falls in love with another girl, a delightfully 
fresh and ingenuous maiden, while Olivia succumbs to 
the fascinations of a rival lecturer in the field of classical 
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archeology. The sextet of principal characters is made up 
by Olivia’s friend Catherine Meadows, who shares her flat, 
and Sebastian Ames, a gentle scholar who wears out his life 
in drudgery to educate his half-brothers and sister. Catherine, 
though she makes her living by lecturing on cookery, is 
worth a hundred of Olivia, her shrewdness and sense of 
humonr equipping her far more effectually for the battle of 
life than the elegant academicism of her friend. She ig 
ennobled, moreover, by the tragedy which robs her of happi- 
ness when it seems within her reach, and there is a fine scene 
which describes how, just after learning that the man she 
loves is dying, she is summoned from his side :— 

**T only asked to be in the same world with him,’ Catherine 
whispered, ‘ only in the same world.’ There was a noisy ringing 
at the bell, and she hurried to the door, lest the sleeper should 
be disturbed. A telegram was put into her hand, she carried it 
into the light and read: ‘Come at once, cook deserted, duke to- 
morrow, Cartwright.’ Catherine glanced at the sleeper and then, 
with the tears running down her face, took up the time-table.” 

Mr. Carlton Dawe, the author of A Bride of Japan, has 
once more turned his knowledge of yellow humanity to effec. 
tive purpose in The Mandarin, which might very well have ag 
its complementary or alternative title, “ An Oxford Bull ina 
China Shop.” Paul Collingham is a young ’Varsity man, of 
great strength, size, weight, and indiscretion, who shortly 
after leaving the University accept an invitation to visit his 
godfather, the Rev. Paul Ormsby, a missionary in China, 
Young Collingham’s adventures begin as soon as he reaches 
Canton, where he narrowly escapes assassination after 
breaking the bank at a gambling-hell. On the journey up- 
river to his godfather’s house, a hundred miles from Canton, 
he is pursued by cutthroats, but after desperate fighting, in 
the course of which he saves the life of the Chinese servant 
sent to meet him at Canton, he makes his way to 
Fong-Chin. There fresh complications at once arise. He 
falls in love with the missionary’s daughter, who is suddenly 
kidnapped by the Mandarin Wang. With the aid of Ting. 
Foo, the Chinese servant mentioned above, Paul rescues Rose 
Ormsby, Ting-Foo, an ex-Taeping rebel, wreaking a terrible 
vengeance on Wang, who had tortured and mutilated him at 
the time of the rebellion. Wang retaliates by inciting an 
attack on the mission, in which Mr. Ormsby is murdered, 
Paul, his daughter, and Ting escaping miraculously to 
Canton. The story is well told and painfally exciting, but 
we think Mr. Dawe has overdrawn the foolish confidence of 
the missionary in regard to the Mandarin’s odious intentions, 
while for the rest the hero’s path is rather too thickly strewn 
with corpses to be agreeable, especially as the bloodshed is in 
great measure due to his extraordinary foolhardiness and 
want of tact. 


In spite of the appalling “poster girl” on the cover of 
Brown, V.C., and the remarkable opportuneness of its 
theme—the romance of a succession to a peerage—“ Mrs, 
Alexander’s” new novel is distinctly old-fashioned in plot, 
style, and development. We have no objection to the book 
on that score, rather the reverse, for the tyranny of 
“actualities ” grows rather oppressive; at the same time, it is 
hardly true to life to represent society in the eighties or 
thereabouts as looking askance on the wife of a distin- 
guished and popular General because she had been a famous 
Hungarian actress. For the last twenty years or more there 
could not have been a surer passport to social success. To 
speak the truth, the aristocrats in the book are not a little 
tainted with snobbery; even the heroine is at first too 
conscious of her condescension to the gallant young officer 
who has risen from the ranks. But she soon makes amends, 
for Hugh Brown, V.C., spite of his uncertain origin and 
middle-class education, has a golden tongue as well asa 
golden moustache, and carries her heart by storm long before 
he turns out to be the heir to the barony of Hazelhurst. The 
railway accident by which he is temporarily disabled serves to 
precipitate the disclosure, and the discomfiture of the acida- 
lated dowager adds piquancy to the happy ending of a very 
agreeable example of what we have ventured to call the 
sedative novel as opposed to the inflammatory type now so 
much in vogue. 


The parallelism by which a brilliant young artist threatened 
with blindness, and a famous young prima donna who has 
suddenly lost ber voice, are made to pitch their tents side by 
side in the Californian hills, is characteristic of the method 
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ef the author of The Black Curtain. The fantastic artifi- 
ciality of the plot could only be justified by exceptionally 
skilfal treatment, and Miss Loughead is not exempt from 
lapses into ineptitude.—witness the episode of the hero’s 
performance on the flute. The amateur flautist is not a 
yomantic figure——The chequered experiences of Miss 
Miranda Higg, the sprightly young American who fills the 
title-rdle of Lady Lanark’s Paying Guest, make very pleasant 
reading, though the small type in which the book is printed 
inspires regret for the three-volume format.—The Gift of 
Bonaparte is a brisk romance of love and war with the 
Napoleon of the Italian campaign as arbiter of the hero's 
destinies.——John Bede’s Wife, which opens vith a nightmare 
wedding scene in which the bridegroom is drugged and the 
pride—a total stranger to him—terrorised by a brutal uncle, 
introduces us to a strangely mixed and unattractive set of 
people in New Zealand and England. There are one or two 
good scenes in the book, but as a whole it imposes an undue 
strain on the patience as well as the credulity of the reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





MINOR BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
been reserved for review in other forms.] 





Our Prayer-book: Conformity and Conscience, by W. Page 
Roberts, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—We welcome here an 
opportune revival of some sound teaching that might have passed 
into oblivion. Our thoughts just. now are chiefly turned to the 
danger of a serious defection in the right wing, as it may be 
called, of the Church army; but we must not forget the left, 
which is, to say the least, not less important, and certainly in 
equal danger. Canon Page Roberts, when he preached these 
sermons some years ago, had in his mind the purpose “to keep 
within” the Church some who were in danger of dropping “ out 
of it.” He desires, to use a phrase of the time, to “keep the 
door open.” In that respect, be it for good or for evil, no Church 
in Christendom equals it. What could be a more curious example 
than that, some years ago, the followers of Joanna Southcott 
meditated joining the Church of England pending the reappear- 
ance of the prophetess?——-Some wise counsel, tending in the 
direction of the unity to which we may be well content to post- 
pone uniformity, may be found in Thoughts at the Eventide of 
Life Concerning the Church of the Anglican Communion, by the 
Rev George Venables (Jarrold and Sons, 6d.)——The Course of 
Conscience, by H. J. Pye (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d.), is a 
temperate statement of the case of the Church of Rome 
both as regards itself and as against the Greek “Schism” 
and the various Protestant denominations.——“ Temperate” is 
not the epithet which one would apply to Has the Reformation 
Reformed Anything? by the Rev F Malachy (R. and T. Wash- 
bourne, ls. 6d. net), As a mere matter of taste, the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Vaughan might well have been refused to such a book. 
To the question itself we might answer, “ The Church of Rome.” 
Has Mr. Malachy ever heard of the Counter-Reformation? Let 
him compare the Popes from 1534 to 1644 with the Popes from 
1431 to 1584.0 pass to something more profitable, in A Short 
Way out of Materialism, by Hubert Handley, M.A. (Rivingtons, 
ls, net), we find the argument that matter exists relatively only 
to the individual——A Buried Sphinz, by Walter W Crump, 
M.A, (W. Andrews and Co.), 1s a tractate on the true nature 
of eternal life——Of books of devotion, we have A Friend’s 
Hand (S.P.C.K.), a selection of Scripture passages chosen with 
reference to various needs of the spiritual life; The Christian 
Character: a Manual for Lent, by the Rev. Vernon Staley (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., 1s.) ; and The Sinner’s Restoration, by the Rev. 
E. Tyrrell Green (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.) ——In 
two small volumes, The Holy Land: in Geography and in History, 
by Townsend MacCoun, M.A. (S. W. Partridge and Co., 7s.), a 
very considerable amount of information is compressed. We can- 
not accept all the writer’s conclusions—he allows, for instance, too 
short a time, we think, for the period of human existence on the 
earth—but his book is a valuable one, and well illustrated. — 
One more volume may be mentioned by way of a not inappropriate 
conclusion, The Bristol Psalter, Service, and Anthem Book, 
edited by Charles W. Pearce (Novello and Co.) This is not, 
it should be understood, a hymn-book, but a service-book, 
in which the Psalms are pointed and set to chants, the Canticles 
and other parts of Matins and Evensong, Litany and Communion 








Service, furnished with appropriate music, together with a ehoice 
of anthems, &c. , 

The War in Cuba, By John Black Atkins. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
6s.)—The ratification of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain makes the appearance of this book peculiarly 
appropriate. Mr. Atkins left England on April 23rd, 1898, joined 
the camp at Tampa—about which he has a good deal to say—in 
May, and landed at Cuba about the end of June, and, after the 
capitulation, returned to Tampa, taking soon afterwards a second 
spell of duty at Porto Rico. A very curious story he has to tell. 
Certainly, if the Americans made some blunders, the Spaniards 
made many more. There is some odd reading in the corre- 
spondence which was found in the Spanish quarters. The Cuban 
insurgents are strange figures, frightfully hungry, very ragged, 
very cruel, shameless beggars, not too brave. Their American 
allies soon became “tired” of them. As for the Americans, mis- 
takes or no mistakes, any English reader must feel proud of them. 
Here is a story of General Chaffey. “Two men of a volunteer 
regiment fell away at a critical moment. The General seized 
them by their blue shirts, and simply exhorted them thus: 
‘Look, you’re going the wrong way. It’s that way the village 
is.’” What could they do but go that way ? 

With Nansen in the North, by Hjalmar Johannsen (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 6s.), gives the story of the ‘ Fram’ expedition from the 
point of view of one of those who were led. This does not always 
coincide with that of the leader; seldom, however, have the 
relations between a chief and his subordinates been more 
harmonious than in this famous expedition. Lieutenant 
Johannsen—he holds this rank in the Norwegian Army—found 
that the only place open for him on board the ‘ Fram’ was that 
of stoker. This he occupied till the ice was reached. Then he 
acted as meteorological assistant. This shows the spirit of the 
true enthusiast, and the story that he tells us is in keeping 
with it.——Something of the same spirit, only exhibited in a 
different fashion, may be found in New Climbs in Norway, by E. 
P. Oppenheim (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Oppenheim evi- 
dently loves adventure, and can describe his experiences, but 
why cannot he leave the tourists alone? He does not reflect that 
the tourists’ feet help to beat the ways for the mountaineer.—— 
We come to a very different kind of sport in The Merry Gee-gee, 
by J. G. Lyall (F. V. White and Co., 2s, 6d.) Mr. Lyall, who 
does not do justice to his own good sense by the title which he 
has chosen, talks about horse-breeding and horse-breaking, about 
riding, especially riding to hounds, and about betting, whiich last 
pastime he treats with a gentle discouragement which may very 
well be more effective than the sternest denunciation.——Solo 
Whist, by R. F. Green (G. Bell and Sons, 1s.), is a second edition 
of directions for playing a game distinctly heretical, but apparently 
popular. 

The Magistrates’ Annual Practice, by Charles Milner Atkinson 
(Stevens and Sons, 21s.),is the fourth annual issue of a book 
which is intended to fulfil two functions,—first and chiefly, to 
inform a Magistrate of his general powers and duties, and 
secondly, to bring his knowledge up to date.-——The Year-Book 
of Treatment for 1899 (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) does something 
of the same kind for the medical profession, only that in this 
case the new matter occupies a much larger proportion of the 
whole. The cynical remark that medicine makes great progress 
in every direction except the treatment of disease is not borne 
out by the contents of this volume and its predecessors (this is 
the fifteenth annual issue). Not the least noteworthy feature of 
the new Medicine is the rapid growth of the kind of treatment 
of which vaccination is the most familiar example. The articles 
on consumption and kindred diseases will be read with special 
interest——Yet another annual volume is The Year’s Music, 
1899, edited by G. R. Carter (J. S. Virtue and Co., 2s, 6d.) After 
a brief retrospect of the chief musical events of the year we have 
a list, extending to forty pages, of the musical literature of the 
year. This is followed by an account of London aad provincial 
musical institutions, schools, and societies. A separate chapter is 
given to the music of cathedrals, colleges, &c.,and another to 
musical degrees.——Occupying a somewhat anomalous place 
between art and history is “1812”: Napoleon I. in Russia, by 
Vassili Verestchagin, with an introduction by R. Whiteing 
(W. Heinemann, 6s.) It is not offered, writes Mr. Whiteing, “ to 
the reader as a history of the invasion of Russia,” but as an 
introduction to the series of pictures which the artist is about to 
exhibit in this country. These, he says in effect, are the things 
that happened, and that I paint. We are inclined to think that 
something more brief and more directly referring to the artist’s 
work would have done what was wanted more efficiently. 

Virgil, Zneid XI. By T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 
1s. 6d.)—In school-books we have another instalment of Mr. 
‘age’s excellent work in fitting Virgil for the study of young 
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schglars,—a volume of the “ Elementary Classics,” excellently 
annotated.—In the “ University Tutorial Series” (W. B. Clive, 
8s. Gd.), we have Plato: the Apology of Socrates, edited by T. R. 
Mills and Co.——Dr. Edward Caird, a well-known Wordsworthian, 
writes a preface for a book which is not made less suitable for a 
school-book by the fact that if has no notes. Why, at least 
for a change, should not teachers and learners be allowed to 
think for themselves? This is Selections from the Poetry of 
William Wordsworth, edited by E. E. Speight, B.A. (Horace 
Marshall and Sons, 6d. net).——From the same publishers, 
and under the care of the same editor, we get The Temple 
Reader (1s. 6d.), with an introduction by Professor Edward Dowden, 
“a new edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated.”——The 
Lincoln Stamp Catalogue (William S. Lincoln, 3s. 6d.), now in a 
twelfth edition, is virtually a school-book. It appears with maps 
of the “Stamp World” and copious catalogues, with pictures, 
prices, &c., of its products in the stamp way.——A Study in 
Philology, by Ernest Pearson (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 3s. 6d.), 
is a book that reminds us of Cardinal Mezzofanti and Mr. Watts. 
It gives “ polyglot comparative vocabularies of words from all the 
families of languages.” But where are we to find the competent 
critic ? Miss Annette Churton’s translation of Kant on Educa- 
tion (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net) supplies a defect which ought 
not to have been allowed to exist so long. The book is not for 
all readers, but its plainspokenness makes it especially useful for 
some. 

Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome. By the late 
James Muirhead, LL.D. Revised and edited by Henry Gouldy, 
LL.D. (A. and C. Black.)—Professor Muirhead wrote this 
treatise for “The Encyclopedia Britannica,” and after epito- 
mising it to suit the requirements of that publication, restored 
its original proportions, and even increased them, for separate 
publication. It has now been illustrated by references to more 
recent works on the subject.——Another book in which the 
labours of deceased writers have been revised and brought up to 
date is A Junior Course of Practical Zoology, by the late A. Milnes 
Marshall, M.D., and the late C. Herbert Hurst, Ph.D., revised 
by F. W. Gamble, M.Sc. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Book Auctions in England. By John Lawler. (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d.) 
—Here we have, as far as circumstances permit a “ Book Prices 
Current” of the last five-and-twenty years of the seventeenth 
century. Evidently there was less money in those days, and 
there were fewer cranks. The craze for first editions had yet to 
arise, and books were bought because they were good to read and 
good to look at; for collectors were not even then wholly moved 
by pure reason. In some things, it must be allowed, our ances- 
tors were alittle blind. They did not see the value of Caxtons. 
Three-and-twenty of these treasures were sold at Dr. Bernard’s 
gale in 1686 for between four and five pounds; they might well 
fetch now between four and five thousand. This is the most 
conspicuous example of change in value, but the volume is full of 
such curiosities. Two other observations of more general interest 
eccur to one. London had not swallowed upeverything. Impor- 
tant sales were not unfrequently held in country towns. And 
the libraries of clergymen are much more numerous and valuable 
in proportion to the whole than they would be now. 

The Nursing Profession: How and When to Train, by Sir Henry 
Burdett (Scientific Press, 2s.), is the work of an expert The sub- 
title explains its purpose, and we cannot add anything to it, 
“ A Guide to Training for the Profession of a Nurse, with Parti- 
eulars of Nurse Training Schools in the United Kingdom and 
Abroad and an Outline of the Principal Laws Affecting Nurses.” 
—Nuraing is naturally one of the most important subjects 
treated in Women Workers: the Official Report of the Norwich Con- 
ference, 1898 (A. H. Gane and others, Norwich, 2s. 6d.) Four of 
the papers deal with different branches of it. A most interesting 
record this of a most important movement. 

Of yearly publications we have :—Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to 
the London Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ——-The Calendar of the University of Wales, 1898-9. 
(Maulloch and Son.) The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 
1899. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.) ——The Kalendar of 
the English Church. (Church Printing Company.)—The editor 
acknowledges in his preface that “some of the High Church 
clergy have introduced ceremonies which cannot be defended, 
and have taken liberties with the Book of Common Prayer.” 
We cannot but think that he is himself to some extent an 
offender or encourager of offenders. He prints the “Sarum 
Kalendar” as a supplement, to judge from the directions given, 
to the Book of Common Prayer. The observance of All Souls’ 








Day ig, we see, contemplated, directions being given for the ritual. 

We welcome the half-yearly volume of Work: a Journal for 
Mechanics (Cassell and Co.), a periodical which needs no commen- 
dation from us.—-Outside its scope is one particular form of 





a 
work treated in One and All Gardening: a Popular Annual for 
Amateurs, Allotment Holders, and Working Gardeners, edited by 
Edward Owen Greening (3 Agar Street, Strand), a very 
marvel of cheapness, for its gives about two hundred pages, with 
pictures, for twopence. , 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

_ The Law Magazine and Review (5s.) for February contains som 
articles more or less interesting to the non-professional reader, 
Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, Q.C., writes with experience on legal 
education, a subject which does not receive the attention it 
deserves. The Council of Legal Education cannot be regarded ag 
satisfactory ; and a great school of law, it is suggested, should be 
established near the Courts of Justice. Mr. E. S. Roscoe shows 
how the powers of the Admiralty Court (now by a strange 
chance the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court) were acquired to suppress piracy on our coasts. The 
refusal of the London County Council to allow well-conducted 
Sunday concerts is sharply criticised by Mr. A. A. Strong, and 
we may commend his remarks on the law of Sunday amusements 
to all who are interested in this subject. The law must 
inevitably be amended before long, and every sensible man and 
woman should welcome the change. Mr. Spencer L. Holland 
contributes some biographical notes and letters about Lord 
Gifford, a distinguished, although nearly forgotten, Master of the 
Rolls, and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He was Attorney. 
General at the trial of Queen Caroline, but died in 1826 of over. 
work, when only middle-aged. Had he lived, he would doubtless 
have become Chancellor as successor to Lord Eldon, who thought 
of retiring in his favour. Mr. Gover contributes his usual notes 
on Current International Law. 

There are many interesting articles in the new number of the 
Church Quarterly, but there is hardly one of outstanding im- 
portance. The present crisis in the Church of England accounts 
for two papers, “ Sacerdotalism” and “ The Two Archbishops on 
Recent Controversies.” The tone of the Church Quarterly may be 
gathered from these sentences:—‘ We say emphatically that 
both Charge and Letter mark a marvellous advance in the 
recovery of ‘those parts of the beliefs and practice-of the 
Universal Church which during times of laxity had become 
obscured in England. ..... If the Archbishops can induce a 
small number of the Bishops to be more loyal to the Prayer-book 
of the Church whose servants they are, they will, we respectfully 
submit, have done hardly less to promote the peace and welfare 
of the Church of England than they have already accomplished 
in the recently issued Charge and Pastoral Letter.”——Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s delightful paper on Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff’s “ Notes from a Diary” is by far the best of the contents 
of the new number of the Dublin Review. Mr. Ward devotes 
himself not so much to criticising this interesting and important 
book as to indicating its “ background” and to proving that to 
the author “the interest of life, the halo which surrounds 
history that is in the process of making, is to him a re- 
ligion, and leads to that consistent pursuit of an ideal which 
is in spirit essentially unworldly..——The new number of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review is erudite and, so to speak, technical, 
almost to dreariness; it evidently needs such a controversy as 
that over the affinities between Judaism and Unitarianism to 
brighten it up. The most popular paper is Miss Lily Montague’s 
‘Spiritual Possibilities of Judaism To-day.” It is rather vague 
in many respects, but its insistence on a genuine “ revival” of 
Judaism is undoubted. She also says, however, “we must 
boldly follow Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and allow a place to 
progress in religious thought.”——-There is, no doubt, a danger 
of economic subjects that are capable of treatment in a periodical 
being exhausted. Hence it is that certain recent numbers of the 
Economic Review have not been marked by much in the way of 
originality ; hence also it is, perhaps, that such a subject as “ The 
Church Reform Manifesto” is dealt with in the latest number. 
No doubt the volume edited by Canon Gore which is the occasion 
for this article is an extremely interesting one, and no doubt Mr. 
Rashdall’s dream of the Church of England of the future as “ not 
the exclusive, but the most representative and the most widely 
diffused organ for the religious life of a progressive and demo- 
cratic England” is a very fine one. But an economic magazine 
seems hardly the place for the expression of such views. 

Cassell’s Magazine continues strenuously to compete with its 
latter-day rivals as regatds “action” in fiction, “ actuality” in 
its representations of modern life, and vividness in illustration. 
The February number is a typical one. The short stories are 
not very good, with the exception of one by Mr. Arnold White 
telling the story of a “scallywag,” who dies performing his 
solitary good action; but they are full of excitement and photo- 
graphic realism.’ Among the subjects dealt with in “mise 
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collancous ” articles are the Carnival, the Volunteers, the Royal 
Choral Society, and American football. Mr. Pemberton’s new 
gerial story opena at the period of the Franco-German War, and 
will clearly not be deficient in “‘ movement.” 

The Wide World Magazine still adheres to its mission of keeping 
the hair onend. It supplies instalments of “ Rougemont,” but 
apart from these there is # sufficiency of “thrilling” incidents 
and “enthralling” adventures. In the February number 
«Twenty-eight Days without Food,” “Shot through the Head 
with a Ramrod,” and “ A Martyr to Science” are the outstanding 
incidents. ‘ ; 

The Girl’s Realm has not yet perhaps taken a position of its 
own as unmistakably as has its companion-magazine, the Lady’s 
Realm, for the good reason that it does not and cannot treat of 
life in all its fullness. But its conductors are doing their best, 
by variety of letterpress and excellence of illustration, to secure 
a large constituency. The February number contains a great 
deal that is interesting about girl-heroines and girl-missionaries ; 
“The Girls of Holland” and a paper on the fun of fancy-dress 
balls are also extremely readable. ‘My Lady Frivol,” by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, promises to be one of the best of this author’s 
stories. 

The Educational Review takes a new departure with its 
February number, which is certain to make it more’ attractive 
to its readers. Its conductors have received the support, in the 
practical shape of signed contributions, of some of the leading 
authorities of the day upon education,—inspectors of schools, 
principals of ladies’ colleges, and secretaries to teachers’ guilds. 
Thus in the present number such questions as “ University 
Examinations for Girls,” ‘‘ Co-education for Boys and Girls,” and 
“Ts there a Religious Question in Education?” are raised,—the 
last by Canon Lyttelton, who will have something additional to 
say in March upon the same subject, as he admits there is a real 
grievance to be dealt with. 

The growing importance of secondary education has led to the 
starting (Macmillan and Co.) of a new sixpenny monthly, to 
which has been given the title of the School World. The con- 
ductors state that its object is not to supersede any existing 
periodical, but to help as weli as to interest masters and mistresses 
actively engaged in the work of secondary education. Thus it 
will contain schemes of lessons by leading teachers, courses of 
study for pupils preparing for the chief public examinations, and 
test papers, to enable teachers to ascertain the progress of their 
forms. Among the points thus practically dealt with by specialists 
in the first number are the teaching of algebra, the early teaching 
of French, and experimental. The School World opens brightly 
and vigorously. 

Among the more important and erudite papers in a really 
admirable number of the Expository Times are Professor Sayce’s 
“ Recent Biblical Archwology,” and “The True Date of Abraham 
and Moses,” by Professor Hommel, of Munich. Bishop Ellicott 
is hardly seen at his best in “The Incarnation and the Inner 
Life,” in which is enunciated no more striking proposition than 
that “the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man are 
the two great truths which, year by year, modern religious 
thought seems more distinctly apprehending and realising.” 
The editorial “notes” are vigorous, indeed occasionally a trifle 
too militant; and the reviews of books are carefully and 
judiciously written. 

The specialisation which is one of the features of the magazine 
literature of the day is no doubt responsible for the issue of the 
first number of the Library Association Record, wich is to be at 
once the official organ of the now well-established Library Associa- 
tion, and a monthly magazine of librarianship and bibliography, 
and which will be issued by Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son. 
It is edited by Mr. Henry Guppy, and is evidently to be a 
thoroughly practical record of library work. 

Temple Bar exhibits no falling off and no change in character 
since it became the property of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It 
remains among the best and most varied of those monthly mis- 
cellanies to which the public taste will probably rally after it is 
satiated with sensational sixpenny magazines. The February 

number is an excellent one, containing, in addition to instalments 
of serial fiction by Rhoda Broughton and Egerton Castle, one 
very powerful yet humorous story, “The Awakening of Sergeant 
Lediard,” a delightful article on “Happy Hits in Oratory,” and 
papers on Monte Oliveto, Cologne, and Désirée Clary,—the girl 
from Marseilles who might have been the wife of Napoleon and 
who did marry Bernadotte. 





THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Though the series which bears the title of “The Temple 
Classics” (Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net) has not yet been completed 
—we hope, indeed, that the date is far distant—enough of these 








charming little volumes have been issted to give ground for 
speaking of them more at length than we have hitherto: been 
able todo. If we consider with them “The Temple Waverley,” 
and “ The Temple Dickens,” it is not too much to say that they 
form, when size and price (23. for the leather, aud 13. 6d. for the 
cloth, copies) are taken into account, the most attractive cheap re- 
prints ever issued from a British press. Take as an exataple Bacon’s 
Essays. The book is small enough, and slim enough, and soft 
enough to Ne easily in the: pocket—the covers, though of strong 
green leather, are limp. The print is clear and pleasant to the 
eye, and the paper (though a trifle too thin) is sound, and 
agreeable to sight and touch. This thinness of the paper is 
indeed the only fault of these little books. It cannot be denied 
that to a certain extent it lets through the print from the other 
side. We have not space to enumerate all the delightful classics 
already published in the series, but they range from Sheldon’s 
Table Talk to Law’s Serious Call, and already almost constitute 
the library of a man of liberal education. We should like, 
however, to suggest one or two additions for future issues. 
Possibly Messrs. Dent and Co. may not see their way to adopting 
them, but at any rate they are worth considering. Junius’s letters 
should be included, and so should Mrs, Thrale’s book on Johnsons 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters; Gibbon’s “ Autobio- 
graphy ” and Dryden’s prose works are also well worth consider- 
ing. Less obvious additions would be a volume of South’s 
sermons, one of Barrow’s sermons, and another of Jeremy Taylor’s. 
Sir Thomas Browne has constantly been reprinted lately, but a 
volume containing the Religio Medici, and another the Urn 
Burialand the minor pieces, should not be wanting in “The 
Temple Classics.” A more daring proposal is the reprinting 
of the first portion of Orme’s History. This is one of 
the great English classics, though seldom recognised as such. 
Orme’s account of the province of Bengal and of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and his description of the battle of Plassey, are 
for a certain stately vigour absolutely unsurpassed in English 
literature. Macaulay was a great writer, but his account of 
these events falls far below Orme’s in impressiveness. Another 
very interesting volume might be made by reprinting one or two 
of Lord Wellesley’s great Indian despatches. They are among 
the greatest State-papers ever written. Lastly, as true examples 
of classical English in the best sense, we would have a volume of 
Abraham Lincoln’s letters and speeches. Mr. Lincoln’s use 
of our language haz never been surpassed by any English- 
speaking statesman. He had dignity, vigour, and passion in the 
highest degree, and yet he was never pompous, forced, or 
theatrical. But one might run on endlessly suggesting books 
for “The Temple Classics.” In any case, a worthy form has been 
established for these reprints, and a price has been set on them 
which places the volumes within the reach of most purchasers. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family. By Margaret M. Verney. 
Vol. IV. (Longmans and Co. 21s.)—The concluding volume 
of these delightful memoirs is as good as those that preceded it, 
and the four volumes now constitute one of the most valuable 
additions ever made to the domestic history of England. Those 
who remember the figure of Tom Verney, the Puritan, or rather 
Caroline, Micawber in Vol. III. will be delighted to find him 
again, and to note that his old characteristics do not desert him. 
A letter on Poverty the arch-enemy, addressed by him to Sir 
Edmund Verney, seems as if it must have been composed by 
Charles Dickens. But would Micawber have said, as does Tom, 
that it was “a crumb of comfort” to him that the plague “ may 
happily tcuch my chief creditor Colladon hefore it leaveth ”?— 
there is a touch of malignity here not to be met with in what 
we must crave leave to call the great original. Our only regret 
in the’ present volume is that we do not hear quite enough of 
the inimitable Tom. And, @ propos of this, we would make a 
humble suggestion to Lady Verney. Why should not she make 
a complete and full-length study of Tom,—giving us his letters 
in full, and telling the whole story of his adventurous life ? 
It is a task well worth undertaking, and the book should prove 
infinitely humorous. 


Martha and I: being Scenes from Suburban Life. By R. 
Andom. Illustrated by Alec C. Gould. (Jarrold and Sons. 
3s. 6d.)—Mariha and I deals, ina vein of innocent but not very 
subtle humour, with the vicissitudes of bourgeois life ina new suburb. 
Mr. Andom’s troubles with putty and tar, with tax-gatherers 
and cyclists; the adventure of the bat and his accidental d:but 
as a pickpocket, are the sort of thing for a schoolboy to devour 
with roars of laughter. The book is so absolutely harmless that 
it woual be unkind to call it vulgar, though it certainly has not 
distinction. 
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The Portfolio: Foreign Armour in England. By F. Starkie 
Gardner. (Seeley and Co. 3s. 6d.)—In this monograph Mr. 
Gardner tells us that chain-mail is the earliest known form of 
armour, and that the knowledge of it was brought from the East 
into Western Europe by the Vikings. It was not a very effectual 
protection against arrows, so by degrees its place was taken by 
plate-armour, which last was brought to perfection in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. 


Boors Rxcrtvep.—Religions of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
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Walford (S. E.), Until the Dawn, or 8vo (Oh & Hall) 
Yakahashi (Sakuye), Cases of International Law —— the e Chino-Japanese 
War, 80 b. Univ. Press) 109 
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Morris Jastrow. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.) Sonnets, and 
a Dream. By William R. Huntingdon. (Marion Press, New 
York.) ——White Hyacinth, and other Poems. By Lucy W. 
Bunnett. (Marshall Brothers.)——Spiderland. By Rose Haig 
Thomas. (Chiswick Press.)\——Wolf-Ear. By Edward Ellis. 
(Cassell and Co.)——Spherical Trigonometry, Theoretical and 
Practical. By W. W. Law, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
Mathematical and Physical Tables. By James P. Wrapson, B.A., 
and W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc. (Same publishers.) ——Govern- 
ment Handbook of Victoria, (153-5 Leadenhall Street.)——Bush 
Fruits. By Fred W. Card. (Macmillan and Co.)—A, handbook 
for American gardeners.——Foreign Hall Marks of Gold and Silver 
Plate. By C. A. Markham. (Gibbings and Co.) 


MaGaztngs AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Expositor, Chambers’s Journal, Know- 
ledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, St. Peter’s, the Sunday at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s 
Empire, the Humanitarian, the Sunday Magazine, the Author, the 
Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the British Realm, the 
Nawal and Military Magazine, Lippincott’s, the Commonwealth, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the New Century Review, the Anglican Church 
Magasine, the Educational Review, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the Badminton Magazine, the North American Review, the 
American Bookbuyer, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
the West-End Review, the Railway Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Quiver, Good Words, the Cornhill Magasine, the United Service 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Law Magazine 
and Review, the American Journal of Mathematics, the Harmsworth 
Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, the Quartier Latin, the 
English Historical Review, the Theosophical Review, the Monist, 
the American Historical Review, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the 
Era Annual, the Sun-Children’s Budget, the Indian Magazine, the 
Stable, the Public School Magazine, the Bookman, Nature Notes, 
Belgravia, the Charity Organisation Review, Colonia, the Journal 
of Philology, the American Journal of Phtography, the Literary 


News. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Abbott (L.), The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle, cr 8vo ...(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Aston (W. G.), A History of Japanese Literature, cr 8vo......... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Awdry (Mrs. ), Early Chapters on Science, Cr 8V0......sssccsseseeceeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Barrett (W.):and Another, The Daughters of Babylon, cr 8vo ...(Macqueen) 6/0 
Berry (T. W.) and Another, The Students’ Queen Elizabeth, cr 8v0 a) 2/0 


es (B.), Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg, CT 8¥0.......s0..0eeeees (Harper) 5/0 
Bonney (T. ‘c! IN, TVD o vugxibebivnisiaierasissioussascserusxnesesboeet (J. Murray) 6/0 
Boyd (A. J), he Shellback; or, At Sea in the Sixties, er 8vo......... (Cassell) 6/0 


=e (Robert and Elizabeth Barrett), The Letters of, 1845-46, 2 vols. 
sppstebarensebobopehhisns cas@eGnipsnacouberosiaasses sessientasahsescrsseonse (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
etna (A,), The Sound of a Voice that is Still, cr 8vo ............ (Redway) 5/0 
Cobbett (M.), Bottled Holidays for Home Consumption, cr 8y0...... +(Sands) 6/0 
Cole (W. H ), Light Railways at Home and Abroad, 8¥o ............... (Griffin) 16/0 
Cross M. B. }, SsO¥O BNA OlUVIA, OF BVO.......00ssc0rssecessssasess (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Cross (V.), A Girl of the Klondike, cr 8vo (W. Scott) 3/6 
Dircks (R.), The Libretto, cr 8vo...... (Sands) 3/6 
Dole (N. J.), Omar the Tentmaker, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 6/0 














Douglas (Th.), Carr of Dimscaur, cr 8vo.. oonnsbeanee .(Harper) 6/0 
Forde (G. yo Lady Lanark’s Paying Guest, cr “8¥0 coeee eoceeee! (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
J. F.), Round the World on a Wheel, cr 8vo (Methuen) €/0 
Freiherr a. MO RIAUCE OF WAT, B90 ..,.0000e0ssessonssesscascaesecencosees (K. Paul) 10/6 
» Key to a Apocalypse, er 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 


Guinness 
: kin (T.), T 1e Walls, G ates, and Aqueducts of Rome, 8vo...(J. Murray) 2/€ 
(J. i van ‘T.), Lectures on naan and Practical Chemistry, 
Part I., Gakcerseeecssoucahabessoath (Arnold) 12/0 
Holiday tf Wi OR PRIA, BIN ais acccccsecprosscosnsonscacssussnnsbesvonecn (Redway) 276 
Holme (C.), A Course of ieaennion in Wood aiid according to the 
Papanese Method, CF Sv0........02..000cccc,scevescescesesecescessseosverees (Studio Offices) 2/6 
Jackson (A. V. W.), Zoroaster, roy 8v0 ..(Maemillan) 12/6 
Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), Frank Redland, Recruit, er 8 Sinared (Long) 6/0 
cengnest F. H.), The Black Curtain, cr 8vo .... Duckworth) 6/0 
anual of Locomotive Engineering, SD: ccudspincins ..(Griffin) 21/0 
eollcen G.), The Theviogy of the Epistle to the Hebrews (T. eT. Clark) 6/0 
Morfill (W. ©.), A Grammar of the Bohemian or Cech Language, cr 
einer il ciao Se ea lhe i nat: casacasutacgihingsteaaaecmacealll (H. Frowde) 6/0 
—_ Mee ‘An Angel in a Web, cr RC Ne a (Harper) 6/6 
D.), Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse, cr 8vo (H. Frowde) 4/6 
Roswels (BR. » Life’s Peepshow, cr 8vo ....... 
Salmon (A. L.), West Oountry Ballads and Verses, cr 8y0 
Shortz (R.), The Gift of Bonaparte, cr 8vo .., 
Smith (E. M.), Anercestes the Gaul, cr 8vo ... 
Tale of Archais (The), by a Gentleman of 
yer (W. M.), The Way to Succeed, er 8v0........... (Hodder & Stonghton) 8/6 
Tite (C. C.), The Frayer Book and ‘the Obristian Life, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Distressing Headache, Ind tion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
visien, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, F-.R.A.S8., F.R.M.S,, 
President of the British Optical Association, &e ; 
now in its Seventeenth Edition, price ls. ; 
or consult free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing- Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 ww 1. see ose tee we . £425,000,000, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EstaBLisHED 1837. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


The Accumlated Funds exceed £10,500,000. 


The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 


Lonpon: 17 Kine Wiuuiam Sreeet, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. Anprew Squarz, EDINBURGH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
“*The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 


breakfast table.’ *—Soci ety. 
THE CZAR’S PEAOEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately to office 


of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Qocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff. — (TELEGRAM 
From Sti, PETERSBURG). 

Siz ANDREW OLARK,— Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


NATURE’S OWN PURIFIER. 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


has long been acknowledged as a natural preventive of illness. 
Its purifying action on the digestive organs renders it indis- 
pensable in cases of indigestion, diarrhea, fevers, &c. Powder, in 
2s., 4s., & 6s. bottles. Biscuits, in 1s., 2s., & 4s. tins. Lozenges, 
in ls. 14d. tins. Tablets, in 1s. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 
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NYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
ForRMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. — i 

OYs are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 

ee blic Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 

at ‘at an elevation of 469 ft, in 8 jaores-of ground. There are workshops 

= a large gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

and a /rGi;, Wiss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mra, E.R, BREAKWELL. NEXT 
EBM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th, 


UN 








Tf. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
S SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENOE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
i Sarfitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 


Kxcellertt cuisine; billiard-room. 


SIDNEY P. POTTER. , 
AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 


(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) and Madame 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, S.W.—Oon- 
ducted by Mrs, SULTON. Thorongh preparation for the Public Schools. 


Kindergarten avd Transition Classes for children under 8, Drilling, gymnastics, 


LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, Jannary 17th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given inthe School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
bg rt dl SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, Special Navy Olass.—Apply 
e 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANOE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will bb AWARDED 

by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH 21st. Boys examthed at Oxford and 
Rossall,—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 











DE WORMS RECEIVE GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing 
French Conversation thoroughly acquired, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 








— 





T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 

Cambridge. Reference:: Miss H, Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. 


‘VT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
S With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWi{TZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
hysical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
Euyland and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 











CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Giris) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
gea wall.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1899, 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY 5th. ‘Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY OLASS free; 
successes last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-18). Excellent health record,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Mariborough, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £-0 and £20 per 
aunum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations, Onief subjects: Classics aud 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Pnblic Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SUHOLAKSH! PS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specialiy suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils. —Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 


NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 
The Rey. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 
ScHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for 
him at BEXHIUL.— Prospectus from R. J. BKEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for TWELVE GIRLS. Terms for Pension, French, German, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and Needlework, £8 monthly. Large garden. Lady will 
bein England till end of March. References given and required.—Address, “ C.,” 
Miss CHARLOTTE OLIVER, care of Henry 8. King and Co., 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


OME for CHILDREN.—A COUNTRY VICAR and 

WIFE would be glad to KECKIVE TWO or THREE YOUNG CHILDREN, 

boys preferred, into their home. Large comfortable house, in healthy part of 

England. Fall particulars and references on application.—Write, “ B 124,” at 
Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 























A HOME is OFFERED to a LADY who will pay 10s. a 
week, and will ASSIST an OLD LADY by reading adond and doing some 
needlework,—“ E, B.,”? 34 Anson Road, Tufnell Park, N. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, ‘ders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Olassical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
P OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess, 60, 30, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
ainting; home lite and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
onstruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anv SCHOOL 
AGENCY.—English and Foreign GOVERNESSES and VISITING 
TEACHERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LITERARY WORKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERONS. SCHOOLS and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIDAY engagements required.— 
141 Regent Street, W. 


LIFTON.—OOLOHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
RIS! 


SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of age PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A, QO. 
DOUGLAS, M.A, Oxon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

trom £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 140n 

Jane 24th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University ares. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mlles. HEISS, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools.—Mr, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
REVEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above,—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex, 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 

Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large 
country house and grounds, Best London Masters. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from whick the value is deducted, \ 
Examination in London and at Felsted, Juue 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 









































A YOUNG LADY over 15 REQUIRED as COMPANION 


_PUPIL to ancther. Careful mental and moral training, and intelligent 
aitention to health, by a Jady of great experience. Comfortable seaside home on 
the Sussex Coast. Entire charge if desired. References exchanged.—For terms, 
apply in first instance to ** VERA,” care of A. H. Chandler, Esq., 89 Underhill 
Road, London, S.E. 


WANTED, LADY to TAKE GIRL (16) and thoroughly 
. look after her education, giving her every attention.—Apply, by letter, 
“A,B. 0.,” 62 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


IFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of the Rev. 
_CHARLES VOYSEY’S THEISTIC WORKS have been placed in the 
Public Free Libraries and in Colleges, &c. The attention of truly religions 
persons is invited to these books, which show that the noblest conceptions of 
d and His dealings with mankind spring from the native buman faculties of 
n, Conscience, and Love. Mr. Voysey’s works are published by Messrs. 
WILL1aMs and NorgatTe. Letters from inquirers will be deemed confidential by 
Rev. C. Vorsry, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 











mo AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNIVERSITY 
PRESS undertakes the Printing and Publishing of Works of Fiction 
and of scientific Books for Authors and Publishers. — Enquiries and MSS. 
should be addressed tothe MANAGER, University Press, Ltd,, Watford, London, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1899, for 

SLX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Three of £7U per annum, two of per annum, 

two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the Scnool. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1899. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaily 

buut for this Schoo}, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A, Oxon. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANOS.— 
a\ HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 rs. 
‘vhorough grounding for Public Schools, Boys from India and the jes 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation. —PKINOIPALS. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBA. 
Head-Muaster: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS, The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school, 
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PFRANOES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
FounpEp 1850. 

Hrap-Mtstress: Mrs, BRYANT, D.Sc., F.0.P. 


The TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Mav 3rd, 1899, The 
Entrance Examination will be held on Tuesday, May 2ad. Term fee, £5 17s. or 
£6 18s. according to age. Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Cloth- 
workers’ Companies to the vaiue of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are Four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
rangiog from 45 to 70 guineas per annum. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Mugineer for Employment in Europe, Jndia, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899 The Secretary of State will offe: 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHE. 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY N&XT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for tha Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
(FOR TEACHERS IN SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOLS). 


The POST of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT at EASTER. Stipend, £300 
per annum, with rés:idence.—Applications, together with testimonials, should be 
sent not later than March 7th, 1899, to the Hon. Secretary to the Councii, 
Miss BE. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Girton College, Cambridge, from whom full 
particulars can be obtained. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 
for on MAY 2nd. Open to Boys under 15.—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 


on MAKOH 28th and 29th. 
: D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL and WATER- 
COLOUR or DRAWN in PASTEL. Prices on application.—Miss RUST, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Buxton Street, K. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents ana Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


é eames SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Richt Hon, the EAKL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Liuwbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and eve-y other description of mechanizal support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Quiueas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 
euataers —— — ~ mye ane sonnei solicited, and will be 

ankfully receiv y the Bankers, wessrs. Barclay and Co., Lom 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. x arate 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 






































Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(seers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stat10nERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxkmen, Lonpox, Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
Please state wants. We supply “ Forster’s Note-Book on Rudyard 
Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Booka for Sale, free. List 
of Special Books Wanted, ld. post-free—The HOLLAND COMPANY, Buok 
Merchants, 12 Oberry Street, Birmingham. 





In Three Parts. Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 
Setwrn Brixton, MA. Part IL., richly Illustrated, deals with Padua, 
Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice. 
Suupxiy, Marsuart, Uamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for} wp—oowo or Three Fri 
weekly exchange of books at the houses ats riends may 
of Subscribers} froma TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIOy, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIsTory, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS CoPIEy 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ;'48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 7*#v: oxFono sraam, 


Reproductions in Permanent Carbon of Famous Works of Art 
from Public and Private Collections. 


THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT, 


The Company invite attention to a Series of Reproductions of Celebrated Paint. 
ings by this Master,‘including Examples from Windsor Castle, Backingham 
Palace, National Gallery, The Louvre, Amsterdam, The Hague, Hermitage, 
Prado, &c. 
Among the Collection are copies of several important Works now on Exhibition 
at Burlington House. 


Numerous Examples are’on View at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, NOW READY, 
New Edition of 160 pp. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Iliustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. RITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 
> 5 GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
ey ATHENS, on 8.Y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. oo by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNK. Also extended Cruise, including Constanti- 
nople, &.; Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester and Sir Charles Wilson. The 
weather in the Mediterranean this season is excellent. ~ ~ “°°~ = --- 
The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 


Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 


Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 














| eimai ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 184% 
INVESTED FUNDB ws 0 owe nse. £283,000,000 
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wR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
FROM PEKIN GTO PETERSBURG 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 1898. 
By ARNOT REID. 

With Frontispiece and Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
as hada long experience of the Kast, and devotes several chapters 
este lon of Chinese affairs. His journey lay along the old routes of 
overland trade in Magngolia and the Derert of Gobi, and he subsequently 
travelled by the Trans-Siberian Railway, of which he gives a graphic description. 

The volume is full of interesting observations on the polit cal fature of Asia. 
(Ready February 16th. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. 
A New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, 
bringing down the Work to the end of 1898, 
By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 
late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 

[Ready February 21st, 


THE ALPHABET. 

By Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of this important Work, which has 
a, been for some years out of print. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready February 16th. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL 
AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Part I., Chemical 
Dynamics. By Dr. J. H. Van ’'T. Horr, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. Leurept, 
Professor at the East London Technical College 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE. By 


Epmonp Axsout. Translated by the Right Hon. Lord 
Newton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready February 16th, 








SECOND EDITION. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 
Spectator.—"* In ‘Moonfleet’ Mr. Falkner has given us what in the present 
writer's pinion is the best tale of fantastic adventure since Stevenson’s pen was 


maturely laid aside.” 
Daily Teiegraph.—“ An admirable and exciting novel.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


‘HARPER AND BROTHERS? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By Arcnipatp R. CoL~guuoun, Gold Medallist, Royal 
Geographical Society. With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, 
Copious Index, &c., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

“ Every page of the volume should be carefully studied by those who desire 

*Sisaciig te amet saatan ell tke Gheceeiomear is aneene 

auttne ad Sane ten! yor who @ any interest in the trade and 


WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Tuomas Harpy. With 30 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top,6s. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 
A few copies handsomely bound, suitabie for presentation 
purposes, 7s. 6d. 


A CENTURY OF INDIAN EPI- 
GRAMS. Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. Rendered 
into English by Paun Exmgz Mors. 16mo, half-vellum, 
gilt tops, deckle edges, 5s. 

“ An exquisite poet.” —Daily News. 


PAUL LANGE AND TORA 
PARSBERG. By ByognstszRNs Byornson. With Portrait. 
A Play. Translated from the Norwegian by H. L. Braxstap. 
Cloth extra, 5s. [This day. 


New Novels. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE ON A MORTAL LEASE.” 


RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By Mrs. 


SHaKESPEAR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** A novel of the week.” —Spectator. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEHIND A MASK.” 


CARR OF DIMSCAUR. By Tazo 


Dovetas. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [This dey. 
_BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALONE IN CHINA.” 


AN ANGEL IN A WEB. By Juuuan 


Kaur. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [This day. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. 


Marriott Watson. With Illustrations by A. I. Keller. 
Cloth extra, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“There is acharm in Mr. Watson’s style, and a relentless determination on 
his part never to let the expected happen, which are not without their 

fascination.” —St, James’s Gazette. 





By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 


Dean of Bristol, somegine Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, 
icar of Doncaster, &. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and sound 
good sense applied to religiousand social questions of the day there could not be,” 


Times. —“ Full of capital stories.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 


By H. HERBERT SMITH, 
Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c, 
With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Standard;—‘* We can confidently recommend the volume to all persons either 
directuy or indirectly connected with the important subject of which it treats.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presénted by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aud PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

gued, All the Newand +tandard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, . New choice 
Bindings for Presente. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


The “ Allenburys’”’ Malted 
Food. 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
~The Lancet. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS.” 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By 
Frank R. Stocxrron' With Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ Entertaining and witty.”"—Daily News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF THE CZAR.” 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. By James 


M. Granam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ Brilliantly told. The reader who begins the story will be loth to lay it 
aside until he comes to the eud.”—Literature. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE.” 


THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By 
M. E, Francis, Author of “A Daughter of the Soil,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

An exqu'site story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SEVEN DREAMERS.” 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, and other Stories. 


By Annie TrumBvULL Siosson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“Strong orizivality and a quite peculiar style of pathos characterise these 
charming stories.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 
SILENCE, and other Stories. By Mary E. 


Wixriys, Author of ‘‘ Madelon,” “ Jerome,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 
**In her latest book she illustrates once more, as she has already done in ‘A 
New Englaud Non’ «and ‘ Young Lu: retia,’ with what singular skill and dexterity 
she can manage tu interest us.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


HIS COUNTERPART. By Russet 


M. Garnizex. Cloth extra, és. 
** Reminds one pretty forcibly of the gifted writer of ‘Monte Cristo’; without 
doubt a clever book.’—Scotsman, 


BY THE AUTHOR “THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL AND 


AFTERMATH. By James Lanz ALLEN. Illustrated 
Albert E. Sterner. Cloth, 3s, 6d. [New Edition. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/+ and 10/- tins, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By 


Henry Oazot LopGe. Complete in 2 vols., nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 
“It gives aclear narrative of the successive stages of a memorable conflict, 
avd may be warmly commended to the geveral reader in Great Britain as well 
as on the other side of the Atlantic.’’"—Morning Post. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 


Wappet, LL.D., Author of “The Buddhism of Tibet.” With over 100 
licustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 

‘This is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a region of peculiar 
interest to Englishmen. Throughout the book we are impressed by the author’s 
powers of observation.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“This is one of the most fascinating books we have ever seen, and attractive 
at once by the lucidity and good judement of its text and the number and beauty 
of its illustrations.’”’-—Dai/y Chronicle. 





FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By 


Mdlle. BLazE DE Bury. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 


Period: Essays. By Henry KE, KRExwBIEL, Author of “* How to Listen to 
Music,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is certain that Mr. Krehbiel has produced what is an amusing, and should 
be a popular, book.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Mr. Krehbiel is one of the very few writers who can make the subject of 
music interesting to the average reader, and his new volume will find a welcome 
from the readers who have sent his ‘How to Listen to Music’ into its eighth 
edition.”— World, 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


7s. 6d. per vol. Soldin sets only. Edition limited to 750 sets. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 


BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. 2 vois. super-royal 8vo, pp, lxxxviii.-617, 55 
Plates in Colour and Monochrome, besides other Illustrations, £3 3-. net. 


“ It is undoubtedly the most eomplete, exhaustive, and accurate monograph 
on the subject that has as yet appeared...... One of the great features of the 
book is its uliustrations, which can truly be described a: magnificent......By its 
production the late Mr. Horsley Mayo has given to the world a standard work 
an his subject, and has conferred a boon, not only on nami:matists and pro- 
fessional soldiers, but also on all those--and their name is legion—whn have an 
interest in and a love for the great defensive forces of the Empire.” —Standard. 

** No military or naval historian can afford to do without this work.” 

—Athenoum, 


BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the 


Right Hon. Georce N. Curzon, MP. New and Revised Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


Wrtu1am James, of Harvard University. 2s, 6d, 


By Professor 





Poetry. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Grorce Merepirta. 


Orown 8vo0, 6s. net. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


2-vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each, with Frontispieces, and uniform with the Popular 
Sis-Shilling Edition of Mr. Meredith’s Works. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. By E. 


Nessit, Crown 8vo, &s. 


THE SONG OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH, and 


otber Poems, By Caryt BatTerssy. 3s, 6d. 
“Mr. Battersby, the latest of the poets, is also one of the clearest......each 
poem is a complete and artistic achievement.”’—Academy. 
“* Accomplished, musical, and wrought with more than ordinary power, these 
verses should be read.”—Outlook, " 
“There is a strength and sureness about his verses that is refreshing,,,.,,Mr, 
Battersby should go far.” —Sketch, 





CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
oc aaah gr aameaag of J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo, 


** A most useful reference book.’ —Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Prepared 
under the direction of J. G. BartHoLometw, F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt 
top, lis. 

* It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
future without providing himself with ‘Oonstabie’s Hand Atlas of India.’ 


Nothing half so useful bas been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home.’—Athenzum, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Sixth Edition Now Ready. 
THOUSANDTH NUMBER. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


OUR FATHERS. By Anprew Lana. 
NOOTES AMBROSIAN.®, No. LXXII.—Maga: An Exce,uent New Song.— 
To Exites, By Nr Mowro.—Tue Norto-West—Oanada. By Morna 





O'NEILL. 

THE HEART OF DARKNESS. By JosepH Cowrap. 

SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER.—II. By Right Hon. Sir Jony R, 
Mowsray, @art., M.P. 

FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. By Houeu Otirrorp. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE OF THE MINFS: OALIFORNIAN GOLD DISOOVERIES, 

THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. By Beatriczs HakRapDen. 

TANTE LOTJE. 

JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION. By Ian Matcorm, M,P. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTE OF APOLOGY. By Epwarp A. Irvina, 

MAHUONNA OF THE PEAOH-TREE, By Mavricze HEWLETT. 

ANNO DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps. 20.23. 

ALKTTER Le SALAMANCA, By Liecut.-Gen. Siz Henry Bracensvrr, 

.C.B., K.C.8.I. 

THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE, By Bexnarp Cares. 

A VAGABOND POHT. By CHaBLes WHIBLEY. 

bales ot aan IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES. By Gurenm W, 

ARTLEY. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—‘ Maca’s’ TuovsanptH NoumBER—THE LESSON oF THE 
Mapa6ascar Paprrs—Tue Rouss14n Peace Proposats—THE Bisxors 
AND THEIR TOO PRIESTLY PRIESTS—~MR, LECEY ON ME. GLADSTONE: anp 
THE KOFHM “TORY. 

A NOTE ON EASTERN POLICY. 

NATIONAL INSTILTUTIONS AND POPULAR DEMANDS. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: 


being the Edinbaorgh Gifford Lectares for 1894-96. By ALExaNDER Oimp- 
BELL Fraser, D.C.L,, Ox'or’, Emeritus Professor of Logiv and Metaphysics 
in the University of Eoinburgh. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, post 
8vo, 72. 6. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE 


OF RELIGION, Part IL—ONTOLOGICAL. Being the Edinburgh 
Gifford Lectures for 1898. By ©. P. T1reLz, Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bonon,), 
Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., Professor of the Science of Religion in the University 
of Leyden. 2vols. Vol. II., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By 


Harowp Binpioss, With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
“Treated with acute intelligence.” — Daily Mail. 
“* A very trustworthy guide to a most interesting region.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE'S 


LOOM; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Ouargo-Boat, 
By Harry VaNDERVELL. Orown 8Vv0, 6s. 
“* An unvarnished tale and a good one.’’—Outlook. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Con- 


parison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. By ANDREW SETH 
(A, S. Pringle Pattison, LL.D.), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 53. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. By his Daughter, 


Mrs, Geratp PorTeR. With 2 Portraits and View of Strathtyram. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 
** The work is in many respects a model biography; and regarded asa contri- 
bution to the literary history of the time, is one of considerable value and 
importance.”— Westminster Gazette. 


SEVENTRENTH EDITION NOW READY, 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 


TUM. By G. W. Steevens, Author of ‘‘The Land of the Dollar,” ‘* With 
the Conquering Turk,” ‘Egypt in 1893,” &. With 8 Maps and Plans, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 


By May Srncxarr, Author of “‘ Audrev Craven,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“A brilliant piece of work.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“A quite unusually clever novel...... It is a long time since we have en- 
countered a woman writer so effectually equipped with tact, judgment, and the 
literary quality.’’—Outlook. 

“its writer will take—in fact, she has already taken—a prominent place 
among our younger novelists,”—Standard. 

*‘ Tbe book would interest many who find the ordinary run of novels tiresome.” 

—Times. 























PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


By F. J. Syex1i. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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GAY AND BIRD’S LIST 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers’ ; or from 
the publishers on receipt of price. 





A UNIQUE WORE. 

JAPAN. Written and Illustrated by the Japanese. 
Size of Work, 16 in, by 12$in. 200 Illustrations in the Text, 60 Full-page 
Plates, 45 of which are coloured by hand by Japanese Artists. Ordinary 
Edition in 15 Sections, £7 17s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe in 10 vols., with all 


he Illustrations coloured by hand, £30 net. 
s *,* Send for detailed Prospectus, 


THE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHED FOR YEARS. 


THE BIBELOTS: 
A Series of Reprints for the Booklover. 
Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK, Vol. I. 
Edited, Selected, and Arranged for the tirst time by J, Porter 
Briscoz. Size5 by 2}. Portrait, Head and Tail Pieces, bound 
in calf, neatly embossed, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II. HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE AND FLOWERS. 
[In the Press. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. GAY and BIRD will send this volume on approval oe 
a idvess, if it cannot be seen at your local Bookseller's. 








Scotsman,—*' The good literary workmanship is the charm of the book.” 
Large crown 8vo, pp. 604, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HASSAN: a Fellah. 


A Romance of Palestine. 
By HENRY GILLMAN, 
late American Consul at Jerusalem, 

NOTIOE.—Sensational and extraordinary as some of the incidents are, the author 

has facta for them all. ee 
The book is dedicated to the late Mr. Gladstone by permission. 

Literature.—“ The story of Hassan and his sweetheart, Hilwe, is well con- 
trived and interesting, while Mr. Gillman’s knowledge of Palestine and the 
Fellaheen is evidently both intimate »nd extensive. The ground, too, is com- 
paratively new, and it must be said that the ‘local colour’ is admirably worked 
in, 80 that we have a vivid and picturesque impression of the life of these 
villagers about Jerusalem...... All this is excellent.” ie 

Church Times.—“* We could more safely recommend for general reading if some 
erot c scenes had been less frankly described.” 

Christian World.—“* An effective story, and a faithful transcript of Oriental 
manners and customs...... We are enamoured of his story from the start...... As 
for his people, one does not expect the ‘highest’ morality from peasants who 
live in a s'ate of nature rather than of grave, and the slips of Milwe and Amne, 
if somewhat realistic, at least ‘point a moral.’ In less +kilful hands the story 
might bh» e@ been objectionable.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 2ls. net. 

LITERATURE.—“ By interesting you and{the world at np Miss Kingsley, 
with her knack of beivg readable, is doing service to the Empire, She is 
accomplishing in her way what Mr. Kipling has done in his,” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mies Kingsley needs no commendation asa narrator of experi- 
ences, No living traveller is half so amusing to read, and very few are half as 
instructive,” 

_ SATURDAY REVIEW,—“‘As instructive as it is amusing, and as amusing as 
it ia instructive.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A contribution of permanent importance to 
West African literature.” 


THE POET LAUREATE’S NEW BOOK. 





,LAMIA’S WINTER-QUARTERS, A Sequel 


to “The Garden that I Love.” Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. Presentation Edition, 
cloth gilt, 10a, 6d. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ From the poetical ‘Invocation’ addressed to 
the Queen with which the book begins, to the lyric ‘ Good-night,’ with which it 
ends, the volume is charming.” 

DAILY NEWS —“ Delightful reading.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Lamia is as charming as ever...... These delightful 
pages.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—* A most exquisite book. We prefer it even to 
* The Garden that I Love.’ Some of the lyrics bear comparison with the best 
lyrical productions of Wordsworth, Tennyson, or Browning.” 

_ LITERARY WORLUD.—“ The third number of a delightful series. Neither 
in nor Garden that I Love’ nor in ‘Veronica’s Garden’ was Mr. Austin better 
inspired.” 





GORDON AND THE SOUDAN. 
GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. With 


a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
fup rvision. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by Gzorez 
BrexsBeck Hix, D.O.L., LL.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The story would always have been thrilling for 
its own sake; to-day it is absolutely indispensable to a comprehension of the 
vast region that now interests Englishmen so much.” 





Just Pub ished.—Crewn 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. By Srpneyr Herserr 
KURCHELL, Author of “ Io the Days of King James.” 

A Romatie of the Time of Charies I., introducing Fashionable Society and 
the Stage of the Period. : , 

Spectator.—“ Mr. Burchell is well up in the social and literary history of the 
period, 4d has a plearant wit of his own.” 

Athensum.—“ The result is a highly successful romance of general interest and 
of cred table workmanship.” 

World,—“A thoroughly well-written, humorous, and most readable production.” 


Just Published.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. Inutay Taytor, Author 
of ‘On the Red Staircase.” 
An interesting story of the time of Peter the Great ; love, intrigue and adven- 
ture a together with many remarkable scenes from the private life of the 
reat Ozar, 
. ctutor.—" The novel not only shows carefal and intelligent study of the 
period, but it is skilfully constructed, well-written, and thoroughly interesting.” 


FIFTH EDITION, Thirty-cecond Thousand, cloth gilt, 6s. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. By 
Mrs. Wicern. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mrs. Wiggin has a fand of genuine and refined humour 
that is simply irresistible.” 
_ Herald—“So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is eeldom 
written. 


Church Times.—“It is seldom that we have read a more delightful and 
humorons book than this.”’ ; 
ic.— Kate Douglas Wiggin is what is always and everywhere rare— 
areal humourist.”’ 
World.—“ A delightful book, full of dainty humonr and picturesque fun.” 
Spectator.—“ Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the Border.” 


Recently Published.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
I AM THE KING. By Suepparp Srepuens. 


A romantio story of the time of Saladin and Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Spectator.“ A pleasant tale.” 
iterature.—“ A gracefully written romance.” 
Scotaman,—‘* It gives a spirited picture both of the rude life at home and of 
the fighting in the Holy Land in the time of Richard Our de Lion.” 


Recently Published.—Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN: a Chronicle of the Six- 
teenth Century. Brought to Light and Edited by Witu14m Henry Jounson. 
Spectator.—“‘ As @ novel it is a distinct success. Nothing better has been 
recently published, at least in this country.” é 
Athencewm.—“‘ The story is admirably told, and is well worth reading.” 


Orown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. By Seuma 
Lagsrié¥. Authorised Translation by P. B, Fiacu. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Flach knows Swedish much better than Miss Tudeer, 
and her English is infinitely superior.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


RONDO. By Cyrrm Normay. 
Spectatoy.—“* A novel which purports to throw a search-light on the inner life 
of the New York stage is not without topical interest.” 
. Literary World.—“ A story in which a beautiful and heartless actress plays a 
large part.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. The Leading Political 
and Literary Magazine in America, FEBRUARY now ready. 1s. Con- 
tains the following important articles:—‘‘ Priuce Kropotkin on Siberia.’’ 
“* Farewell Letters of the Guillotined,” ‘The Oolonial Expansion of the 
United States.” 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books, 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VISIT TO JAVA.” 


THE VALLEY OF LIGHT: Studies with Pen and 
Pencil in the Vandois Valleys of Piedmont. By W. Basin Worsrotp, 
Au' hor of “ The Principles of Oriticism.” With Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Has a strong and varied interest, and will Bor ane both those 
who propose visiting the country which it desoribes so well, and those who, from 
a distance, are curious about its people.” 


OLUME I. NOW READY, 


Vi 
THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HeRFoRD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly 
vols. Globe Svo, 5s, each vol. 
Vol. I. contains—‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ “* Comedy of Errors,” “‘ Two Gentile. 
men of Verona,” “ Midsnmmer Night’s Dream.” 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“The separate introductions and notes strike 
us a8 adm rable—at once illuminating and concise.” 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. VOL. I. NOW BEADY. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 


With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
Crown 8vo, 7a. 6a. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SARACENS: being a 
Concise Account of the Rise and Decline of the Saracenic Power, and of the 
Economie, Social, and Intellectual Development of the Arab Nation from 
the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Bagdad, and the Expaision of the 
Moors from Spain. With numerous Maps, Illustrations, and Genealogical 
Tables, Ry AMEER ALI SyEpD, M.A., C.1LE. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Wagp, Litt.D., 
Hon.LL.D., &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 

















BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE PHYSICIAN. An Original Play in Four Acts. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


8vo, 6s. net. 
EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS: a Con- 
aoe, sae Tomson, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in Greek in the 


ART II. NOW READY. 


F s 
THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, Part II. 
The Earthly Paradise (Cantos XXVIII.-XXXIII.) An Experiment in 
Literal Verse. Translation by C. L. SHapwe1iL, D.O.L. With an Intro. 
duction by Jouw Earve, M.A., LL.D, &c. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
5s. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, OF LITTLE BRAY. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. P 
DAILY NEWS.—* He has produced a book brimful of good stories...... The 
book is emphatically one to be read.” 


Now Ready. Privo Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoxtTexts oF No. 459, ror FEBRUARY, 1599. 
1. Tae GAME AND THE CanDLE. By} 6, COLOGNE, THE Rome Or TRE RINE. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps.; 7. Her Desrisep ANTAGONIST. 
46, 8. Monte OLIVETO. 
2. THe BETROTHED OF Napoveon: | 9. Leonora No. III. 
DésIREE CLARY,QUEEN OF SweDEN. | 10, A CHAPTER FROM “‘ KENILWORTH.” 
3. THE AWAKENING OF SERGEANT) 11, Tue VILLA Mepict. 
LEDIARD. [is Happy Hits 1m Oratory. 














4. A STUDY IN THE Past. 13. Youne Aprm By EGERTON 
5. FoR THE CAUSE. OASTLE. Ohaps. 17-20, 


MAOMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S LIST. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. & Mrs. Browning. 
On February 15th.—With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


#,* ‘hese Volumes are uniform with “ The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 
CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 
By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A, 


Canon Residentiary of Canterbury ; ’ 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: 


e Experiences of an Englishman with the United States 
™ omer. By JOHN BLACK ATKINs, M.A. With Four Maps and a 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of The Way of a Maid,” “Oh, what a Plague is Love,” 
‘¢The Handsome Brandons,” &c. ; 

Spectator.—* Fresh, unconventional, and poetic......Biddy O’Oonnor is not an 

ordinary girl, any more than Miss Katharine Tynan is an ordinary writer.” 
Punch.—‘ Miss Katharine Tynan knows Irish men and women, boys and girls, 

from their caubeen to their brogues, and ever succeeds in showing them at 

their best...... Peter Hegarty, the general utility man in the O'Connor house- 

hold, and Mrs, Behan, the housekeeper, are * jools.’” 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ae ween a ll - “ 
dvertiser.—“ Sir Willism Magnay has written a marvellous 
ae ....Satiated readers of fiction difficult to please and sighing oe 
something really fresh, will turn to ‘The Pride of Life’ with relish. It isa 
novel alive with incident and adventure,” — — ° ; 
The County Gentleman.—“ The story is fullef incident and the interest well 


sustained to the end.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


1,—EPIsopES OF THE MONTH. 
2—Tue Deeyrus Case: 
I, THe Score or THE Inquiry. By Sir Godfrey Lushivgton, K.0.B. 
(late Under-Secretary for Home Affairs). 
Il. A Ciericat Crusape. By F.C. Conybeare, 
III. Tue Onty Mystery. By The Hditor, 
$—Toe New Zeatanp Oxp-Ace Pensions’ Act. 
Reeves (Agent-General for New Zealand). 
4.—GaruB STREET OF THE ARTS. By Austin Dobson. 
5.—My Two OmigFS IN THE Ckimea. By Admiral Maxse. 
6.—AmeEnicayN Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 
7.—A THREATENED Raitway Moyopoty (With a Map). By Shareholder, 
8—A REJOINDER TO PRoressor ScHAFER. By Hon, Stephen Coleridge, 
9.—"* SourH KensinGtox.” By Lord Balcarres, M.P. 
10,—TuE RULE OF THE CHARTERED OomPany. By H.C. Thomson. 
11.—GREATER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OonTENTS. 


By Hon. W. Pember 


Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY C, F. KEARY. 


A MARRIAGE DE CONVENANCE. New Edition, 
Unwin’s Green Cioth Library, 6s. 

“That he has achieved a success no sane person who reads his book can pos. 

sibly doubt......We may congratulate him as having produced not merely a novel 
but a work of art.”—Saturday Review. 


A ROMANCE OF HANNIBAL. 
ANERCSTES THE GAUL. By Evcar Maveice Smurrz, 
ANERGSTES THE GAUL. By Epear Mavrice Surrn, 
ANERGESTES THE GAUL. By Epear Maveice Smirz. 


Cloth, 6s. 
W. BARRY’S NEW NOVEL.—Fifth Thousand in the Press, 


THE TWO STANDARDS. By the Author of “The 
New Antigone.” Unwin’s Green Oloth Library, 6s, 

“‘ There is some excellent work in ‘The Two Standards.’ The style has dis. 
tinction...... many of the scenes are of lively interest ; and the author's knowledge 
and love of art, his good taste, rare descriptive powers, and conscientiousness, 
are frequently before us. He has, indeed, many qualities which raise him sboyg 
the common herd of novelist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


** The most remarkable novel that the last three months have produced.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


MRS, ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL, 
BROWN, V.C. By the Author of “ A Winning Hazard.” 


Cloth, 63. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “POOR LADY MASSEY.” 
LIFE’S PEEPSHOW. By H. Rorsezrurp Russeut, 
LIFE’S PEEPSHOW. By H. Rouruerrvurp Rosset, 
LIFE’S PEEPSHOW. By H. Rouruerrvrp Rvsszut. 


Cloth, 6s. 





; BY MARY E, MANN. 
MOONLIGHT. By the Author of “Susannah” and 
“The Cedar Star.” Second Edition. Unwin’s Green Oloth Library, 6s, 
“An excellent novel which will add consicerably to the authoress’s repu- 
tation.”—Duaily Telegraph. 


A NEW WORK ON CLIMBING. 


NEW CLIMBS IN NORWAY: an Account of some 


Ascents in the Sondmore District. By H. 0. OrrenuEIM. Illustrated by 
A. D. McCormick. Cloth, 7s. 6d, : 


ba THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 
New Volume, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


LORD CLIVE: the Foundation of British Rule in India. 
By Sir A. J. AxBuTHnot, K.C.S.1, 

**It could not have been placed in abler or more competent hands......[Sir 
Alexander Arbathnot] shows in this volume a thorough grasp of such facts as 
are available, and capacity to present them in a telling and convincing way.” 

—Globe, 











A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
AUSTRIA. By Srpyey Wuirman. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


THE AUTHOR OF “GOLLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT, Edited 
by GEORGE BirKBECE HILL, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated, cloth, 12s, 


“All the letters in the book are good......We have nothing but eommendation 
for Dr. Hill, whose notes are full of curious information.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* A valuab‘e contribution to our knowledge of a great career." —Leeds Mercury. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN. Fifth Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Valumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered:— 

* Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; ‘* Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘*Romford Hounds,” 1965; 

“* Memoirs, Richard III.,” 1862; ** Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘* Plain Tales from 

the Hills,”’ 1883; ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886, Books Wanted List, 

with prices for each book, free.~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID iN RESPECT OF 
BAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
L ACCIDENTS, 
ORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary, December 3lst, 1864, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


ia — ag - COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

ice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wai 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


smeiiitin mi bw 4 -. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Da 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was ince pokes 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


= Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lemwbard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowzsr Ourrent Rates 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supptied. 


W. O, MAODONALD, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Joint 





‘F. B,. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”® 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE es 
Is the Bost and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOJ.ERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA OOLIOS, && 


S, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S OH - 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies cach bottle, SORAUTE" on te 


Sore Maworactrrre—J. T DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russcll St. W.C, In Bottles, 1a, 1id., 2s. 9d,, 46. 6d 
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DAVID NUTT, 


970-271 STRAND. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. The First Part. 


i Literal Translation and Notes for Stu- 
= By Beta. Crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, 





$s, 6d. ' 

“ whose knowledze of German is insuf. 
Pe. ryt the a of ——- master- 

i ion as this is invaluable. 
piece, such a translation 7 or Guardian, 

“ rk of translation has been carefully 
Ps. Peg rendering, though litcral, is not 
pal’.”--Educational Times. ; : 

“The version, printed on opposite paves, is a 
faithful one. The notes are interesting and instruc- 
tive.” Schoolmaster. . . 

“A reviewer with @ literal prose translation of 
‘Faust’ in bis hand has no intention of settling 
down to read it from end to end, and it perhaps 
says @ good deal for Beta that this book was not 
Jaid sside by the presevt reviewer uutil the last 
page bad been read.”—Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY, 
and other Essays. By Joun Jay CHarmay, 
Author of ‘Emerson, and other Essays.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. eae 

“ A really impressive and valuable contribution to 
ethical and political science.””—Speaker, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. you. yo, 


RDEACX, an excellent 
fate = Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, Ss. 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number otf 174 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliveysd Carriage 
. Paid to any Raiiway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines teil us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equ«l them in value, 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€O., 


WINE MEKCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital ......scecercesreree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..... dianlaseesssece decnece 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Brancnes throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which thay be ascertained on application, 

: W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
17 Oornbill, London, E.O. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,(00,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
hed the a monthly balances, when not drawn 
ow 


we BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
ree, ee aay 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By Joun 


Foster Fraser. With 10C Illustrations, crown 8vo; 6s. [February 14th. 
The narrative of a bicycle ride richt round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and coenpied 
774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident, and contains as much matter as the ordinary bio 
of travel published at s'x times the price, 





CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 
CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. &, 


Rosertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Second Idi>ion, 
dewy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


** The noble record of a noble achievement.”—Spectator. 

**More thrilling, more piquant, and more human toun any novel,”—Neweas!lc Chrenicle, 
“fA noble story, nobly told.""— Punch, 

“ Fascinating as Sir Walter Seott.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ Siugniarly deli¢ htful.”— Glasgow Herald, 

** Quick with heroism.”’~ Outlook. 

** Makes one ho!d one’s breath,”— Times, 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Henry, Gold Meds'tist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Illustrations from Sketchos and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 36s, net. 


“One of the greatest books of the kind issued during the century. Unsurpassed in geographical and 
human interest.”— Times. Bey. 

“* Magnificent volumes.”—Spectator. 

“OF absorbing and fascinatiny interest.”—Birmingham Pest. 

** A wonderful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* As thrilling as instructive.’—Pull Mull Gazette. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR BAST. 
By A. Hutme Bzaman. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


One of the most entertaining books that we have had in our hands for a long time, written vith 
sagacious hnmour, and full of adventures and anecdotes "— Daily Chronicle, 
“ Packed with incident and eminently readable.’’— Critic, 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES. 


A Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By’ E. N. Bennett, Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. With 4 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of 
the Sirdar. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ A stirring tale.”—Outlook. 
** Full of interest.”—Leeds Mereury, 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. Vol. IL: 


Tre Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, 
By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. 


“The book is based throughout upon a thorongh study of the original sources, and will be an indis- 
persable aid to all students of med wval history,”—Athenzum, 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


- J. Sarczaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. : 
“Mr. Sargeaunt has produced a history which is indispensable to the Old Westminster, and very inter. 
esting to the general reader.” —Manchester Guardian. 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Lfon Parmentier of 


Liége and M. Brvzz of Gand. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Byzantine Texts. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


THE CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Theology. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked Examples and Numerous Examination Papers. 
By J. E. B. M’Autzn, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master in the Liverpool College 
Middle School. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Shortly, 


50,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of 
Two Kingdoms. By Grrpert Parker, Author of “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Nothing more vigorous or more human has come from Mr. Parker,”—Literature, 
“ A splendid ssory, splendidly told.”"—St. James's Gazette, 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roszrt Barr, Author 


of ‘‘ The Mutable Many.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dororuea 
Gerarp, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*¢ All the stories are delightful."’"—Scoteman, 


THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. By J. S. 
Furtcuer, Author of “ When Charles I, was King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and ciiaracter sre bandled with 


rare ability.”’"— Scotsman. ; 
“Told with great humour; a clever and excellent story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 





On MONDAY NEXT, €vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYUL. 
With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s; 
and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Librarian of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 


4. RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsotr, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
[On Wednesday next. 
2. BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwett Sronz, M.A., 
Principal of the Missionary Oollege, Dorchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[In the Press, 
Volumes on the following subjects are in preparation ;— 
CONFIRMATION.—HOLY MATRIMONY.—THE HOLY COMMUNION.— 
THE PRAYER BOOK.—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL.— PRAYER.— CON- 
FESSION AND ABSOLUTION.— FASTING AND ALMSGIVING. — 
RETREATS, MISSIONS, &c.—CHURCH WORK.—VISITATION OF THE 
SICK.—DEVOTIONAL BOOKS AND READING.—ORDINATION.—FOREIGN 


MISSIONS.—THE BIBLE. 
NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Georcx Orto Trevetray, Bart., Author of “*The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’’ and “‘ The Early History of Charles 
James Fox.’ 8vo, 16s. 

**It is at once good history and good literature. Never were sound historical 
knowledge and political wisdom conveyed in a manner less ponderous and more 
fascinating.’’—Spectator. 

COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. Com. 
viled from the Letters and Lilustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, 
Vol. IV —FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1696. 
By Marcaret M. Verney. With 11 Portraits and a SUBJECT INDEX 
to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE FINNS. By 


Domenico ComMPARETTI, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, di Torino, di 
Nay oli, Membre de ]’Académie des Inscriptions, &c. Translated by IsaBELLa 
M. ANDERTON. With Introduction by ANDREW LaNG. 8v0, l6s. 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE, By Lewis 
CampseELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 

** 4 valuable contribution to the gencral history of religion.”—-Glasgow Herald, 


A . . - 

RAMAKAI/SHWA: his Life and Sayings. By the Right 
Hon. F. Max Miuer, K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute; Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53. 

*.* Rdimakrishna (1833-1886) was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are 
known under different names, as Sannydsins, Mahdtmane, or Yogins. 

‘*Many as are the books in which Professor Max Muller has enriched the 
literature by which the religious teaching of the Brahmans has been made 
familiar to the learned, he has written no work more likely than this to appeal 
wit h a like force to the erudite and to the simple, and the work deserves to be 
widely read.” —Scotsmar. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 
deli‘ered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon. 
Professor F, Max MULLER. Cheap Reissue, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST, 
1899: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available in the 
Metropolis. With an Introduction by O. 8. Locg, Secretary to the Council 
of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 4s, 

[On Wednesday next. 

“@& is a valuable book of reference. The introductions give a bird's-eye view 
of aimost the whole field of philanthropic effort, and its possesses that excellent 
thing of all books—hut more especially for collections of facts—a very good 
index.” —Manchester Guardian. 

EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 
Origivals by Una TayLon, With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 
8vo, 15s. net. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Sxapwortn 
H. Hopesox, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.C. Oxford, Past President 


of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘* Time and Space,” ‘* The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &c, 4 vols, 8vo, 343. net. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” ‘Leddy Marget,”’ &c. Cheap Reissue, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ VIOTORIAN ERA SERIES.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAy 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. Cuartzs W. Stusss, D.pD 
Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. ns 


Recent Volumes of the Series. 


Recent Advances _ in, Provident Societies ang 
Astronomy, By A. H. aaa Industrial Welfare. By BR. Ww. 
D.80. Lond. 286d. | Brapgoox, ©.B,, Registrar of 

London in the Reign Of; Friendly Societies. 2s. 6d, 
Victoria, By G. Lawnexce | 


Gommr, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. | 
English N ational Educa. | 
iy 


tion, Hotman, M.A, 
formerly Professor of Education in 
9 nae University College. 
2s, 6d, 


The Free-trade Move. 
ment and its Results. By G 
AgMITAGE-SmitH, M.A., Principal 
of the Birkbeck Institution, 
2s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON. by 
Wititiam O’Connok Morris, M.A. Illustrated from Captain Mahan’s 
“*Sea-Power,” and with a Portrait of Lord Nelson. 33. 6d. 

The Times says :—** The articles are clearly and attractively written, and the 
author has studied with intelligence the leading authorities on his subject, 
especially Captain Mahan, who has placed at his disposal some of the maps and 
diagrams employed iu his own works on ‘Sea Power.’” 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS, 
bag a Haints Keene, M.A., Professor ot Greek in Queen's College, Cork, 
Ss. 
Five Lectures on schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the 
Classical and Romantic Drama, 

Tho Irish Times says :—** Such lectures as these will be perused by all scholars 
with sincere pleasure. They give life to the dry bones of old history and lirera- 
ture, and vastly illuminate a classic period from which all the art of the modern 
world has derived its inspiration...... A book which will teach every reader of it 
to think, Alike in point of learning and of reflection, its chapters are excellent, 
and we commend them to the attention of all students of letters.” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HIs. 
TORY. By GeorcGe TowNSEND WaRNER, M.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 5s. 

The purpose of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our 
Economic History, and to show the continuity and far-reaching consequences of 
certain events and policies upon the development of England’s Industrial 
Wealth and Power. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By J. Aztuur THomson, M.A, 
(“ Victorian Era Series.”) 2s. 6d. [On February l5th. 


HORACE.—THE ODES. Book I. Edited by Srepuzy 
Gwrwy, B.A., late Scholar and Halmean Exiibiti of Br College, 
Oxford. Ittustrated, ls. 6d. 

The First Volume of BLACKIE’5 LATIN SERIKS, Edited by Prof. Trrretu, 

The Speaker says :—‘‘ Mr. Gwynn has aimed at freshness and literary quality, 
and he may claim to have achieved these to a goodly extent. The mntrocaction 
on Horace and his work is very pleasantly written......The translations offered 
are characterised by literary sense and poetica! feeling combined with sound 
scholarship......The notes are judicious and sound; they seem to reveal the 
practised teacher. Text, notes, and vocabulary are all clearly printed. On the 
whole, we have here a text-book distinctly in advance, both scholastically and 
pedagogically, of the majority ot school books and withal at the very reasonavle 
price of ls. 6d. If Messrs. Blackie’s series maintains its first promise, secondary 
schools will be the better off for this new up-to-date apparatus,” 


CICERO.—THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. 
Book I. Edited by C. Harnes Krene, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's 
College, Cork, Illustrated, ls. 6d. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Edited by P. B. 
Hatcomse, M.A., King’s College, Uambridge. Illustrated, ls. 6d. 
*,* This edition is specially suited to candidates in the Examinations of the 
Coliege of Preceptors, the lyrical parts being omitted from the Greek text, but 
the omission being supplied by a rendering into English prose, 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by Joun. 
Down18, M.A,, Examiner in History to Edinburgh seieens . P 
early ready. 


A NEW SEQUEL TO EUCLID. By Professor W. J. 
Ditwortm, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Part I. EXEROISES on the FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID. 1:. 
Part Il. MORE DI&FICULT EXEROISES on the FIKST FOUR 
BOOKS, and EXEROLSES on BOOK VI. 2s. 

The Guardian says :—‘* Mr. Dilworth has in it skilfully arranged and collected 
in a handy form some of the best-known and oftenest-quoted extra propositions, 
given usually in odd corners of text-books of Enuclid..,...The notes at the end of 
the Second Book are worthy of study.” 


LAYNG’S ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Editor 
of “* Layng’s Euclid.” With or without ANSWERS, 4s. 6d. 

The Journal of Education says :—‘* Tha examples are extremely numerons..... 
It woulda be difficult to sugyzest any point in which they might be extended or 
improved. The treatment of the theory of arithmetic is detailed, and at tho 
same time clear and interesting.” 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. ByA.E. Layne, M.A. 
Being the Exercises of the above, published separately, 
Part I. (5,000 Exercises), without ANSWHRS, ls.; with ANSWERS, ls. 6d. 
Part II. (3,500 Exercises), without ANSWERS, ls, 6d.; with ANSWERS, 2s. 


THE GROWTH OF GREATER BRITAIN: a Reading 
Book for Schools. By F. B. Ktrxkaan, B.A., formerly Scholar of Lincolu 
College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, 1s, 9d 

The Speaker says :—“ A juminous sketch of the rise and expansion of British 

Colonies and Dependencies in every quarter of the globe. The narrative abounds 

in facts nem pes ged stated, and is freely illustrated by maps, portraits, and 

other pictorial aids to interpretation.” : 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREATER BRITAIN: 
a Reading Book for Schovls. Fully illustrated, ls. 9d. 

This book contains an account of the Geography of the British Colonies aud 
Dependencies. It aims at giving not a mass of dry facts and statistics, but a 
clear and picturesque general xccount of the pbysical features, productions, 
political and trade relations of Britain over seas, 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF 


GADSHILL EDITION. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 vole. square crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


This Edition of DICKENS'S WORKS is the most complete and handsome that 
has yet been published. It is printed on Special paper from new type, and bound 
in scarlet cloth!with gilt tops. The Original Illustrations, inseparably associated 
with Dickens’s writings, by SEYMOUR, BLOT K_ BROWNE, ORUIK- 
SHANK, PINWELL, WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS 
STONE, OATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LUKE FILDES, are all printed from an 
unused set of duplicate Plates im the possession of the publishers, or from Plates 
re-engraved for this Edition. In some instances, where the Illustrations were 
not of uniform merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their place by 
CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GRIEFFENHAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. 
TOWNSEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure, 


Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each work, and a 


GENERAL ESSAY ON THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
By ANDREW LANG, 


Appears in “¢ REPRINTED PIECES,” the last volume, which will be published 
next week. 


The following is a List of the more important Stories and Sketches which 
appear in no other existing Edition of Dickens’s Works than 
the Gadshill Edition, 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES AND YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 

THE MUDFOG PAPERS. 

THE LAMPLIGHTER. 

SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS. 

TO BE READ AT DUSK. 

THE PANTOMIME OF LIFE. 

SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING A LION. 

MR. ROBERT BOLTON. 

FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM A PARENT TO A CHILD. 


Prospectus on application. 
OTHER EDITIONS OF DICKENS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 30 


vols. demy 8vo, green cloth, with Original Iliustrations, £15. Separate 
vois., 108. each, 


THE CROWN EDITION. In 17 vols. large crown 8vo, 


maroon cloth, Original Lilastrations, £458. Separate vols., 5s. each. 


THE CABINET EDITION. In 32 vols. small fcap. 8vo, 


maroon ¢.otu gilt, gilt top. Separate vols., ls. 6d. In sets, complete in 
cloth box, £2 10s. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8vo, 
blue cloth, Original Illustrations, £2 128, 6d, Separate vols., 2s, 6d. each. 
THE PICTORIAL EDITION. In 17 vols., with over 900 
Illustrations, royal 8vo, red cloth, £2 198, 6d. Separate vols., 3s, 6d. each. 


THE SHILLING EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8vo, red 


cloth, with a Frontispiece te each vol., £1 1s. Separate vole.,ls.each, In 
special binding, with gilt top, net, £1 1s. the set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 
THE CENTENARY EDITION 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 
In 30 vols. equare crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


This Edition, which is in course of publication, 22 vols. being now ready, will 
contain many Essays of Carlyle which have not appeared iv any other Edition 
of his Works; upwards of 60 Portraits, either in Photogravure or Steel Plates, 
many of which are reproduced especially for this Edition; and all the Original 
Maps and Plans. 


Mr. H. D. Traill, D.O.L., contributes an Essay on Thomas Carlyle to the firat 
volume, and a short Preface to each succeeding Work. 


The Volumes are printed by Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh, from type specially 
cast for the Edition, on strong antique wove paper, and are bound in blue cloth, 


Vols, XXIII, and XXIV. ready in a few days, 
WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS, 
Translated from GOETHE. 2 vois. 
OTHER EDITIONS OF CARLYLE ARE :— 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. In 34 vols. demy 8vo, red 


cloth, £15 3s. Separate vols., 9s. and 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. In 20 vols. demy 8vo, 


blue cloth, £8. Separate vols., 8s. each, 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 20 vols. crown 8vo, 


green cloth, £2 10s, Separate vols, 23. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. In 37 vols. small crown 8vo, 


ted cloth, £117s. Separate vols., 1s. each. 





THE 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 

NMS cso 5534 cssccsces cosaavsisiabdssseaccunstuisxtvie an & Gi... 014 8... 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, América, France, Germany, India, 
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HORACE MARSHALL AND SON'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


CHRIST. By the Four Evaneeusts. Being a Chrono- 
logical Arrangement of the Gospel Narratives. With an 
Introductory Study by the Very Rev. ¥. W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury. In this work, which is printed on art paper, 
all the actual words of our Lord and Old Testament quotae 
tions appear in special types, different from that used in 
other parts of the book. With 32 fine Full-page Illustrations 
of the Holy Land, 3s, 6d. 
The Methodist Times says :— 

** This charming book is not a new Life of Obrist ; it is not a theological 
or ethical treatiseuponit. It is just simplyan arrangement of the matter 
contained in the four Gospels into one consecutive modern narrative. 
The author has really edited the sacred narratives, and, without nsing a 
gaae word of his own, has reconstructed the life and teaching of our 

rd. 

“The book is convenient in size and price, and beautifully printed. It 
deserves the widest circulation.” 





DR. JOSEPH PARKER'S GREAT WORK. 
STUDIES IN TEXTS. By Josern Parker, D.D. 


A Series of Six Volumes, containing Sermons, Outlines, and 
Suggestions, suitable for Preachers, Bible Students, &c., and 
for Home and Family Reading. 


3/6 THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 3/6 


Black and White says :—‘‘ This is a book at once for the Christian believer and 
for the student of style. No wonder that this marvellous orator can hold 
thousands of reople speHbound at his truly inspired utterances.” 

The British Weekly says :— Dr. Parker’s ‘Studies in Texts’ promises to be 
one of hie most valuable productions. The second volume contains some of his 
brightest thoughts, and will suggest many things to every preacher. The book 
has the great merit of being new in every sense.” 





DR. ALEXANDER McLAREN’S NEW BOOK. 


A ROSARY OF CHRISTIAN GRACES. By 


the Rev. Atexanver McLaren, D.D. 8s. 6d. 


Forming the Fourth Volume in the “ Present-Day Preachers ” 
Series. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, full gilt, with New Portrait. 

Tbe Speaker says :—‘* Marked by the subtle union of reason, imagination, and 
spiritnal fervour which make Dr. McLaren’s sermons, apart from their literary 
felicity, representative of the modern pulpit in its most lofty moods.” 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE PURITANS. 


By C. Sinvester Horne, M.A. With Portrait, 1s. 


THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. By 


Arnotp Kennepy, M.A. In red art linen, gilt lettering, 
1s. 6d. 


The Athenzum says:—‘‘ An admirable yolame......readable from the first line 
to the last, and perfectly accurate.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: Ao Tea Roa. 


By the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 
Large 8vo (8} by 53). With Maps (including specially con- 
structed Map to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Ilustra- 
tions and Portraits, and Ornamental Devices from Maori 
Designs. Six Shillings net. 

The Athenzum says :—“ Beautifully got up and illustrated...... Among the 
special merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 

Literature says :—‘‘ New Zealand at iast possesses a history than is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of the 
colony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the fature has still to 
play, no inconsiderable part in its history.’ 

The Daily News says:—“In all the very considerable literature dealing with 
these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single 
volume which is so eminently readable or so likely to be usefal in creating an in- 
terest in them.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :— In ‘ The Long White Cloud’ he has given us what 
is out and away the best book on New Zealand......His work must rank as the 
most graphic description of the varied and magnificent scenery of New Zealand.” 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. By James Foruerrmcuam. Crown 
8vo, 570 pp., 7s. 6d. 


The Bisuor or DurHam writes :—‘* I read the first edition with very great in- 
terest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to 
friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to t’ e etudy of Browning.’ 
Literature cays :—* It is sound, sympathetic, and readable,” 
The Record says:—“ It is marked by real insight, and may with confidence be 
recommended to those who want help in arranging in their own minds a more 
clear idea of his philosophy.” 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





PERIODS ofEUROPEAN HISTORY ! A PRIMER OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Obrist Charch, 


Oxford. With Maps, crown 8vo. 


Period 1—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By ©. W, C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Suuls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Protessor of History at the Owens College, Victoria 


University, Manchester. 7s. 6d. 


Period 3.—Thoe Close of the Middle Ages, 1272-1494. 


By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Giasgew. 
[Jn the prese. 


Period 4.—Burope in the Sixteenth Century, 1494- 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Me: ton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H, 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All? Souls’ College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. ss. 


Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxturd. 63. 


Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of Histury at Oornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 6s. ‘ 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, from A.D. 1815. 
By W, ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, (In preparation. 


A SHORT WAY OUT OF 


MATERIALISM. By HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Thomas's, Camden Town. Royal 8vo, 1s. net. (Just published. 
This brief essay is suitable for public libraries, tersely in- 
dicating to thoughttul persons, who may be perplexed or 
troubled by materialistic habits of thought and may lack philo- 
sophical training, the metaphysical escape from Materialism: 
from its denials, and from its tyranny. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE COURSE 


FROM THE GOAL. An Essay on Life, its Character and 
Aspirations, By LORD NORTON. Second Edition. Demy vo, 1s, 
{Just published. 

We think this one of the ablest and best little books of the year.” 

—Church Bells, 

‘Lord Norton makes a specially useful contribution to the current of lay 
thought.’’"—Spectator. f ; bplise : 

** Anyone reading this book in a right spirit will certainly get from it an 
edifying example of the spirit and temper in which the solemn possibilities of 
each human life ought to bs regarded.”—Guardiun. 

“The bouk is studded with many arich gem of thought, and should be read 
by all for whom religion is a reality of life."’--Aberdeen Journal. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Post-free to Subscribers, 10s. a year, paid in advance; or 3s, a Number. 
Contents oF THE JANUARY Nomper, 1899. 
Foruicw Competition in RELATION TO THE New TRavEs ComBINATION 
Movement. E. J. Smith. 
Tar Economics oF BarGaininG. John A. Hobson. 
Co-OpERATIVE IpEaLs. Henry W. Wolff. 
A Puea Fok THE Stupy or Economic History. Rev. W., Cunningham, 
Tur Cuvracn Rerorm Maniresto. Rev. H. Rashdall. 


LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES AND OFFICIAL RETUBNS. 
Edwin Cannan, M.A. 
Nores anp MemoranDA.—REVIEWS Nv SHORT Notices. 


THE HISTORY OF TONBRIDGE 


SCHOOL FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1553 TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 
12s, 6d. net, with upwards of 40 Illustrations and 4 Plans. 

(Lately published. 


ILD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. With numerous Illustrations, including Pen and Pencil 
Drawings by Jano E. Cook. Third Edition, Revised. In 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 16s. 


VENICE. 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “‘ Life on the Lagoons." 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


By WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A., Classical Master at Ohatham House Schoo] 
Ramega’e. With a Preface by F, B. JEVONS, M.A, Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfieli’s Hall, Durham. Orown 8vo, 2s, 6d. Or separately ;-~ 

A PRIMER OF LATIN ACCIDENCE, 1s. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN SYNTAX, 1s. 6d. 

The division of Latin substantives into three declensions parallel to the three 
declensions of Greek substantives, will, it is hoped, bear ample fruit in tne 
increased ease and certainty with which the learner will grasp the declensiong 
in both larguages, 

*.* The Committee of Head-Masters, when considering the work 
of the sub-committee appointed to revise Dr. Kennedy’s Latin 
Primer, unanimously approved of the division of the Latin Sub. 
Stantive into THREE DECLENSIONS. 


“It is a sensible and practical book. The arrangement is very 
clear, and the printing—a great point—admirable. Accidenca, 
Syntax, Appendices, and Indices give within manageable compass 
all that a boy requires until he reaches a Sixth form.” 

‘ F. E, Thompson, Marlborough. 

“The printing and arrangement of the Accidence, the all- 
important points in an Elementary Grammar, seem to me to 
leave nothing to be desired. Teachers will be grateful to Mr, 
Modlen for the full and well-arranged list of Irregular Verbs and 
their compounds, and for his adoption of the system of Thrg 
Declensions.” 

“The book appears to have been written with great care an] 
aceuracy, and for teaching purposes I prefer it to any Gramm.. 
that I have seen.” —E. D. Mansfield, Lambrook, Bracknell. 


CLASS-BOOKSof LATIN UNSEENS 


A Set of Twelve Volames, divided into (a) Six Separate Books, numbere{ 
One to Six, for alternative use (of equal difficulty), each containing about 60 
to 70 Pieces of Prose and Verse, for the use of Fourth Forms of Schouls ; 
and (b) a Set of Six similar Books, numbered Sevea to Twelve, for ths use of 
Fifth Forms. Small fcan. 8vo, 6d. each net. 

Edited by E, H. 0. SMITH, M.A, Assistant-Master at Clifton Oollege. 


By providing half-a-dozen separate cheap books of a similar 
standard of difficulty for each of the two forms of schools that 
mostly use Latin Unseens, it is hoped to provide sufficient variety 
for regular class use. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
= a. = NORTH, MA, and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. Orown 
vo, 3s. 6d, 


A LATIN VERSION. 6s. 2d. net, post-free. 
Direct from the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 

In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Shrewsbury, Marl. 
borough, Clifton, Cheltenham, Wellington, Tonbridge, 
Dulwich, King’s College School, Bedford, Repton, Upping. 
ham, Haileybury, “dinburgh. Dundee, Cork, Tiverton, 
Hull, Liverpool, York, Birmingham, Newark, Nottii :- 
ham, Middlesborough, Eastbourne, Mpsom, Bournemou.h, 
Melbourne, Cape Town, Barbados, &c. 


“ Altogether this is one of the best books on Latin prose com- 
position that we have yet come across. We strongly recommend 
it.”"—Saturday Review. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 


FOR SCHOOLS. By M, A. NORTH, M.A., and the Kev, A. E. 
HiLLARD, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Clifton College; Authors of *‘ Latin 
Prose Composition for the Middle Korms of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In use at Harrow, Shrewsbury, Clifton, Wellington, Upping- 
ham, Edinburgh, Brighton, Birmingham, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Cambridge, York, Leeds, Leicester. 


A GREEK VERSION. 6s. 2d. net, post-free. 
Direct from the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 

“The volume is unquestionably a good one, and two points 
especially strike us. Not only is the print clear; it is also 
neatly arranged, and does not break the conspectus of a subject 
by the turn of the page. Further, the graduation is admirable, 
so far as we may presume to judge without actually using the 
book...... Messrs. North and Hillard have conferred a real boon on 
teachers, as on boys, by the care with which they have graduated 
their. progress...... The exercises, which are after all the piéces de 
résistance, are admirable.”—Guardian. 


RIVINGTONS MIDDLE FORM 


CLASSICS, Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Maps. Orown 8vo. 

Scenes from Hercules Furens of Euripides. 

By 4. F. HORT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 1s. 6d, 
[Just publisned. 

The Retreat from Syracuse, from Thucydides 
Book VII. By W. 8. D. ROUSK, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School. Ils. 6d. 

Pylos and Sphakteria, from Thucydides. 

‘By W. H. D ROUSE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

The Siege of Plataea, from Thucydides Books IL, 
lIf. By J. M. SING, MA., Assistant-Master at St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Brasidas in Thrace, from Thucydides Books IV.,V. 
By J. M. SING, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. BookI. By A. F. HORT,M.A., Assistant-Master at 


Harrow School. 2s. 
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